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The Office of War Information 


And Government News Policy 


By Hillier Krieghbaum 


Mr. Krieghbaum, after nearly four years as a 
journalism teacher at Kansas State College, re- 
turned to the United Press last January. Assigned 
to the war agencies, he has intimate knowledge 
of the war information reporter's problems. 


N DOZENS of government infor- 

mation men’s offices in W: 
ton, a poster in bold, black ities 
proclaims Director Elmer Davis’ 
pledge of what the Office of War In- 
formation proposes to do. In three 
sentences, the former New York 
Times reporter and Columbia Broad- 
casting System news commentator 
states the credo which governs the 


thousands of persons directly or in- 
directly concerned with distributing 
information to press, radio, motion 
pictures and other media about the 
United States’ war effort. 
The poster reads: 
This is a people’s war, and to win it 
the people should know as much about 


it as they can. This office will do its 
best to tell the truth and nothing but 
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the truth, both at home and abroad. 
Military information that will aid the 
enemy must be withheld; but within 
that limitation we shall try to give the 
people a clear, complete and accurate 
picture. 

Exmer Davis, director 

July 10, 1942. 


One version of how well that pol- 
icy has worked is on the wall of the 
OWI press room in the Social Secur- 
ity Building where the thirty to fifty 
correspondents regularly assigned to 
cover the war agencies have posted 
their own boxscore. Under the Davis 
poster, they have placed the items 
which they consider to have broken 
that pledge. There were four exhibits 
covering the first six weeks since 
Mr. Davis assumed full control over 
the government’s war information 
policy. One release was not clear —a 
bog of legal technicalities. One was 
admittedly inaccurate but uncorrect- 
ed. Two were considered attempts at 
suppression of the complete picture 
as correspondents understood it. 
Since OWI issued at least 1,000 sep- 
arate press releases during that time,’ 
the boxscore for performance was re- 
markably high — even in the eyes of 
somewhat cynical Washington cor- 
respondents. 


OWI was established by Ex- 
ecutive Order 9182, issued by 
President Roosevelt on June 13, 1942. 
The President in the opening para- 


1 From June, 1941, to July, 1942, the num- 
ber of press releases issued by the Office for 
Emergency Management and the Office of 
War Information was: 
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graph of the order recognized “the 
right of the American people and of 
all other peoples opposing the Axis 
aggressors to be truthfully informed 
about the common war effort.” Mr. 
Roosevelt asked his OWI director to 
carry out information programs “de- 
signed to facilitate the development 
of an informed and intelligent under- 
standing, at home and abroad, of the 
status and progress of the war effort 
and of the war policies, activities and 
aims of the government.” To achieve 
this, the President asked OWI to co- 
ordinate the war information activi- 
ties of all federal departments and 
agencies so that the news would be 
accurate and consistent. 

On August 21 the President rein- 
forced his original statement in let- 
ters to every federal department and 
agency head warning that disagree- 
ments “either as to fact or policy 
should not be publicly aired.” He 
cautioned against acts which would 
lead “only to the confusion of the 
public.” He offered to help solve dif- 
ferences of opinion between public 
officials, indicating that despite its 
efforts the OWI had not been wholly 
successful in its attempts to present 
a “consistent” picture of the war ef- 
fort. 

“Officials divert to quarrels with 
each other the time and energy they 
ought to be devoting to fighting the 
enemy,” the President said. 

When Mr. Davis took over his as- 
signment a few days after the Presi- 
dent’s executive order, he found him- 
self in charge of four existing infor- 
mation agencies, all with months of 
existence behind them: 

The Office of Facts and Figures, 
under Archibald MaclLeish, who is 
also librarian of Congress. 
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The Division of Information in the 
Office for Emergency Management, 
under Robert Horton, former Scripps- 
Howard reporter who had shifted to 
government press relations and 
grown up with the defense agencies’ 
information services. 

The Office of Government Reports, 
under Lowell Mellett, former Scripps- 
Howard editor and long-time admin- 
istrative assistant to the President. 

The Foreign Information Service 
in the Office of the Coordinator of 
Information, under Col. William J. 
Donovan, who was transferred to the 
joint chiefs of staff to head the Office 
of Strategic Services, which was to 
collect “secret and strategic informa- 
tion in foreign countries and per- 
form general miscellaneous strategic 
services abroad, other than the dis- 
semination of information by radio, 
leaflets, etc.” 

Mr. Davis’ job then was to inte- 
grate those four agencies into a uni- 
fied organization that could handle 
all the dissemination of war informa- 
tion through all media. 

Milton S. Eisenhower, who had 
directed the information activities of 
the Department of Agriculture when 
they were the largest in the govern- 
ment, was given the post of associate 
director and became, in effect, the 
OWI “office manager.” Mr. Eisen- 
hower’s long experience in govern- 
ment service gave him a background 
on the need for an integrated organi- 
zational pattern. Most observers be- 
lieved that lack of such unity was 
largely responsible for OFF’s gener- 
ally ineffectual performance despite 
its “big names.” 

Robert Sherwood, playwright, 
Presidential literary consultant and 
COI deputy coordinator, became 
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director of overseas operations, han- 
dling information to be sent beyond 
the United States borders in radio 
and printed form. Under Mr. Sher- 
wood, COI staff members continued 
their overseas informational activi- 
ties with very little change in their 
actual operations in Washington and 
New York City. 

Gardner Cowles, Jr., president of 
the Des Moines Register and Tribune 
and associated with Look Magazine, 
the Minneapolis Star Journal and the 
Towa Broadcasting Company, was 
brought in as director of domestic 
operations. He was the only new per- 
sonality brought into a major job in 
OWI’s organization, except Mr. Da- 
vis and Mr. Eisenhower. The rest of 
the executives came from the four 
agencies being merged into OWI. 
After six weeks on the job, Mr. 
Cowles left to accompany Wendell 
L. Willkie on a trip to the Near East 
and Russia. 

Under Mr. Cowles, Mr. Horton 
stayed on temporarily as chief of the 
news bureau, which handles press re- 
leases along the same general lines 
as a city news room. Late in Au- 
gust, Lieut.-Commander Paul C. 
Smith, editor of the San Francisco 
Chronicle, a reserve officer who had 
been called to active duty as assist- 
ant to Rear Admiral A. J. Hepburn 
last December, was assigned to inac- 
tive duty and became assistant direc- 
tor of domestic operations and chief 
of the news bureau when Mr. Hor- 
ton shifted to the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration as an assistant adminis- 
strator in charge of the information 
and educational program for that 
agency. 

Mr. MacLeish was made assistant 
director to advise on policy problems. 
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The staff of OFF policy liaison of- 
fices was made part of OWI’s domest- 
ic operations section. 

Mr. Mellett headed the OWI Bu- 
reau of Motion Pictures, which co- 
ordinates production and distribution 
of government-made motion pictures 
and handles relations with the mov- 
ing picture industry in connection 
with productions bearing on the war. 

William B. Lewis, CBS vice presi- 
dent who had been on the OFF staff, 
headed the OWI Radio Bureau. J. R. 
Fleming, who as a deputy director 
cleared the speeches of government 
officials for OFF, became chief of the 
Bureau of Publications and Graphics, 
keeping his speech-reading job. Kath- 
erine C. Blackburn, former assistant 
director in OGR, took charge of the 
Bureau of Public Inquiries. 


HE Division of Information in 

the OEM is worth further discus- 
sion because it was the centralized 
agency covering the war and defense 
activities which was broken up to 
provide each with its own press sec- 
tion under OWI’s general policy su- 
pervision. 

Some Washington correspondents 
believed that this break-up was made 
so that the appropriation for OWI 
would be smaller and it would be 
more difficult for curious investigat- 
ors to obtain the over-all government 
expenditures for publicity. OWI peo- 
ple had a different explanation. 
When an operating agency has its 
own information officer, they point- 
ed out, he becomes a member of the 
agency’s staff, is more familiar with 
the agency’s program and is closer to 
its problems and policies than an of- 
ficer who merely “covers” the activi- 
ties from a central information of- 
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fice. Many individuals believe that 
actually the difference between one 
system and another is largely a mat- 
ter of opinion, since all war agencies 
now issue their releases through OWI. 

Mr. Horton used the city room 
technique of many metropolitan 
newspapers in covering the war agen- 
cies with OEM press agents. He ob- 
tained Stephen E. Fitzgerald, Balti- 
more Sun special writer and Nieman 
fellow at Harvard, to head the staff 
of information men assigned to all 
the emergency agencies. While “pol- 
icy stories” were handled, attempts 
at propaganda were held to a mini- 
mum. 

Each OEM information man was 
assigned to “cover” specific phases of 
the defense, or later war, effort —a 
designated group of sections, a major 
division or two or possibly all activi- 
ties of a smaller agency. He kept in 
touch with responsible officials to ob- 
tain news, which was written object- 
ively—in almost all cases — and 
then approved by the source before 
being mimeographed for release to 
the press or incorporated into a radio 
show or a moving picture script. 

When correspondents had queries, 
they could go to the information men 
or directly to the war agency official 
involved. When an executive did not 
want to talk to a reporter, the press 
agent frequently was able to convince 
him of the wisdom of releasing the in- 
formation to the newsmen. Most 
regularly assigned reporters believed 
that OEM attempted to maintain its 
announced “open door” policy be- 
tween correspondents and news 
sources. Naturally, it did not always 
work, 

One way that the OEM helped re- 
porters was by frequently mimeo- 
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graphing transcripts of important 
press conferences of ranking govern- 
ment officials. For example, OEM 
distributed material on Donald M. 
Nelson’s meeting with the press after 
he became War Production Board 
chairman and on Price Administrat- 
or Leon Henderson’s conference 
when he announced the General 
Maximum Price Regulations. Alert 
reporters occasionally noted that 
these records had been edited but 
generally they were helpful for check- 
ing purposes. The transcripts, not 
available for nearly twenty-four 
hours after the interview, were of no 
use in writing the original story on 
the press conference. 

When the OPA proclaimed its 
General Maximum Price Regulation 
late in May, 1942, a deluge of press 
releases was distributed early in the 
morning for morning papers of the 
following day. Mr. Henderson ar- 
ranged a “Hold for Release” press 
conference at 11 a.m. so that re- 
porters would have time to study the 
releases, prepare their questions and 
write careful stories for morning 
newspapers. The over-all press re- 
lease, written by Ralph Hotchkiss of 
the OEM information staff assigned 
to OPA, covered the ground so ade- 
quately that both the United Press 
and Associated Press carried it in 
full. Possibly this was the first time 
a government press release running 
near to 4,000 words had been carried 
in full by press associations, except- 
ing, of course, speeches and official 
proclamations. 

The OEM worked out whole series 
of posters, including a “Keep "Em 
Rolling” group, the “Time Is Short” 
banners and the various sizes of the 
American flag with the simple, effec- 
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tive slogan, “Give It Your Best.” 
Moving picture shorts exploited in- 
teresting segments of the war effort 
from the Willow Run plant to the 
aluminum collection campaign. For 
example, “Tanks,” showing the 
manufacture of these weapons, was 
distributed to thousands of theaters 
across the nation. 

Much of OFF’s activities was con- 
cerned with broadcasts heard by the 
Federal Communications Commis- 
sion’s monitoring service, which re- 
cords practically all foreign radio 
programs of interest to this govern- 
ment. Translations are sent to inter- 
ested government departments and 
some are released to the press by 
OFF. All are studied by OFF em- 
ployees and used in planning the bat- 
tle of the air waves. 

The OWL has continued to receive 
the FCC’s monitoring reports and is 
working to coordinate all the news 
coming through official channels 
from foreign countries. OWI repre- 
sentatives have conferred with press 
association men on whether this in- 
formation — possibly as voluminous 
as all the foreign cables, radio re- 
ports and private monitoring serv- 
ices of the three major press associa- 
tions — might not be helpful to 
them. From this material, the gov- 
ernment could, if it desired, operate 
its own foreign news service for Unit- 
ed States newspapers. 


R. DAVIS outlined his general 
ideas on “War Information 
Policy” in OWI Regulation Number 
One, dated July 11, 1942: 
The federal government will issue as 
promptly as possible all news and back- 


ground information essential to a clear 
understanding of this nation’s war ef- 
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fort. The what, why, when and how 
will be told. The impact of war on all 
phases of American life will be re- 
ported. So will the cooperative efforts 
of the United Nations. Only informa- 
tion which would give aid and comfort 
to the enemy will be withheld. 

A) With the aid of the Committee 
on War Information Policy and of the 
policy staff of the Office of War Infor- 
mation, the director of war information 
will establish, and keep current, policies 
governing the war information activi- 
ties of all federal agencies. 

B) Within the general policies so es- 
tablished and in harmony with the 
clearance procedures hereinafter set 
forth, officers of federal departments 
and agencies are directed to maintain 
an open-door policy in their relations 
with representatives of the press, radio 
and other media. 

C) War information problems requir- 
ing policy decision shall be brought 
promptly to the attention of the direc- 
tor of war information through his 
liaison representatives, in order that 
policies may be determined and the 
information issued without delay. 


OWI was to be the policy agency 
while the actual information men 
were to be assigned to the various 
agencies. With many of the OEM re- 
porters on the payrolls of the various 
war agencies, the OWI took over 
most of the OGR and OFF workers 
and some COI and OEM employees. 

Mr. Davis enunciated his general 
news policy as follows in OWI Regu- 
lation Number One: 


News releases relating significantly 
to the war effort or dealing with activ- 
ities broader than the authorized 
work of the initiating agency shall, 
where possible, be prepared by the ap- 
propriate federal department or agency 
for clearance and issuance by the News 
Bureau of the Office of War Informa- 
tion. . . . Announcements, statements, 
material for radio news and newsreels, 
news pictures and other material which 
have the same purpose as a news re- 


lease shall be handled in the same man- 
ner as news releases. 

The Office of War Information will 
cooperate with the War and Navy De- 
partments in facilitating the fullest pos- 
sible dissemination of information in- 
volving military and naval actions. 
Whether specific military information 
would be of aid to the enemy will be 
determined by the War or Navy De- 
partment after consultation with the 
director of war information. 


All addresses by heads of depart- 
ments, agencies or policy-making 
units, all bulletins or publications 
“relating significantly to the war ef- 
fort,” all proposed radio programs 
sponsored by the federal departments 
or agencies and all posters were to be 
cleared through the OWI. 

In addition to specialized releases, 
OWI was ordered to prepare and 
publish “comprehensive war infor- 
mation.” This was to deal with “sub- 
jects broader than the activities of a 
single agency.” Mr. Davis said that 
OWI would also manage “coordinat- 
ed information programs involving 
the assistance of many departments 
and agencies and the use of many 
media.” 

One example of OWI’s early at- 
tempts at “comprehensive war infor- 
mation” was its statement that 
America was not yet “ankle-deep” 
into the war effort, that war produc- 
tion was lagging in several important 
categories and that more militant ac- 
tion would be required before victory 
was won. Another was the over-all 
casualty list, combining losses of the 
Army, Navy, and Marines on various 
fronts. 

Even before Mr. Davis formally 
took over his job as OWI chief, 
Washington correspondents speculat- 
ed on how effective his authority over 
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the armed services would be. Would 
he exercise the full powers granted 
to him by the executive order? Would 
he let the armed services continue 
their traditional independent roles in 
press relations? 

The answer was not too long in 
coming. Eight Nazi saboteurs had 
been captured and were to be tried in 
Washington by a s commission. 
The newspapers and press associa- 
tions wanted to report all the phases 
of the trial which did not actually 
threaten the nation’s wartime secur- 
ity. The Army and the Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation, which had cap- 
tured the saboteurs, were understood 
to be opposed to public hearing by 
the commission appointed by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. 

Mr. Davis advocated admission of 
one representative of each of the 
three major press associations after 
each reporter had been approved by 
the War Department. When OWI 
sent a representative to see Major- 
General Frank R. McCoy, president 
of the military commission, the day 
before the trial was to start, he could 
not even arrange to see the general to 
discuss how coverage should be 
worked out. He appealed to Attor- 
ney-General Francis Biddle. Finally 
General McCoy sent out a note 
which is reported to have read: 

“The gentleman need not wait. 
The general will not see the gentle- 
man.” 

Despite this incident, General Mc- 
Coy issued a series of daily state- 
ments on the progress of the trial. 
Later this was increased to an an- 
nouncement at the end of each morn- 
ing and afternoon session of the com- 
mission. 

At his first press conference on 
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July 10, 1942, Mr. Davis frankly ad- 
mitted that the solution of state- 
ments on the trial was “perhaps not 
entirely satisfactory to either side.” 

Mr. Davis elaborated at his press 
conference as follows: 


I am in favor of publicity except in 
cases where the national security would 
be imperiled by any possible contact 
with the evidence. Now, in this partic- 
ular case, as you know, there is a great 
deal of secret evidence. . . . I think 
that insofar as the national security is 
not imperiled by disclosure of secret 
information, the public would feel bet- 
ter if proceedings at a military com- 
mission could be reported by outside 
observers. I believe the people would 
certainly agree that, if it is a genuine 
case of protecting security, that deci- 
sion ought to come first. 


When pressed to say how far the 
armed services would control the 
news which was released, Mr. Davis 
replied: 

Actual miktary security, of course, 
is something which the services must 
determine. And I might add that, since 
I have been on the other side of the 
fence, I have realized that military 
security does cover more ground than 
you are likely to think from the out- 
side. ... There are certain things 
which the general public would think 
might be released, but they have rela- 
tions to other things which might re- 
sult in such release giving information 
to the enemy. 


Mr. Davis said that he did not 
think a civilian was qualified to make 
the final decision on questions of 
military security and therefore, he 
indicated, he would be extremely 
chary in trying to overrule the mili- 
tary on what news to release. 

Going beyond the matter of mili- 
tary security, Mr. Davis emphasized 
that all news — bad news as well as 
good — would be released. He added: 
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I haven’t found any mood in the 
[armed] services to hold back bad news 
because it was bad news. I know they 
have been accused of that in the past. 
I have not found any inclination to do 
so at present, and certainly this office 
will be against anything like that. The 
public has a right to any news, good 
or bad, so long as it does not give in- 
formation to the enemy. 


O THAT the public would be less 
confused on public issues when 
conflicts arose between high officials, 
Mr. Davis said that OWI would of- 
fer its services in any attempt to 
reconcile the differences and attempt 
to present the facts. His statement 
declared: 


If two eminent men in the govern- 
ment fundamentally disagree, this office 
will lend its assistance to them, if so de- 
sired, to see if they can possibly harmo- 
nize their views before they get to the 
stage of publication. But if they are be- 
yond harmonization, nobody is going to 
be able to stop them from expressing 
their opinions, nor have we any desire 
to stop them. 


Two of the four items posted on 
the wall of the OWI press room are 
cases in which Mr. Davis’ credo fell 
down regarding this point of conflict 
over facts. 

After Secretary of Interior Harold 
L. Ickes, who also is petroleum co- 
ordinator for war, had commented 
rather caustically about the way 
OPA was handling gasoline rationing, 
Mr. Henderson wrote out a state- 
ment in defense of his subordinates 
in charge of such rationing. The OWI 
held up the Henderson statement 
and eventually it was not issued. 
Later Mr. Henderson told reporters 
at a press conference that he had 
gotten the statement back from OWI 
and that he was saving it for his 
memoirs. 





That press conference was unus- 
ual in that Mr. Henderson’s discus- 
sion of the fuel oil situation on Fri- 
day afternoon was for release in 
morning papers of the following 
Wednesday —a “hold for release” 
five days later. Despite the impor- 
tance of the subject at the time, not 
a single one of the approximately 30 
correspondents at the meeting broke 
the confidence. The delay was occa- 
sioned because Henderson was to dis- 
cuss fuel oil conservation at the War 
Production Board’s weekly meeting 
on Tuesday afternoon. 

The other case involved the be- 
smirched issue of synthetic rubber, 
about which more misinformation, 
perhaps, has been written than any 
other aspect of the war program. 

After the rubber manufacturers 
had presented a program to provide 
tires for American motorists if they 
could obtain WPB priority assist- 
ance and if drivers would cut their 
mileage by 40 per cent, three press 
association reporters saw Rubber Co- 
ordinator Arthur B. Newhall. He ex- 
plained that it was probable that the 
manufacturers’ goals would be at- 
tained but that the techniques would 
be entirely different from those pro- 
posed by the manufacturers. Realiz- 
ing the confusion in the public mind 
and the dangers from an unsubstan- 
tiated news story, the three report- 
ers asked Newhall to prepare a state- 
ment indicating that government pol- 
icy was in process of changing. This 
statement, issued several hours later, 
stressed the traditional “party line” 
that there might not be enough rub- 
ber for essential driving. At an inter- 
view with Mr. Newhall, the reporters 
were further confused by statements 
that the prepared handout, not the 
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interview, was the correct interpreta- 
tion of the rubber situation. Many 
reporters who formerly had been 
convinced of the seriousness of the 
problem became skeptical of all the 
“official” statements on rubber. 

The OWI budget for the first three 
months of its existence — July, Au- 
gust and September, 1942 — was $7,- 
804,000. The salaries of its approxi- 
mately 4,000 workers amounted to 
$2,073,000; the remaining $5,731,000 
was spent on travel, communication 
services, rent, utilities, printing and 
binding, contracts for services to 
OWI and countless other services 
performed across the United States 
and around the globe for branches 
and the headquarters in Washing- 
ton. 

The overseas operations obtained 
$4,460,000 from this budget allot- 
ment while the domestic operations 
received $3,344,000. Officials ex- 
plained that the overseas services in- 
cluded expensive cable tolls, radio 
charges and heavy printing costs of 
publications for distribution abroad. 

On the basis of its budget for the 
first three months, OWI will cost the 
taxpayers less during the 1942-43 fis- 
cal year than the Office of Censor- 
ship and approximately a third of 
the funds earmarked for the Office 
of the Coordinator of Inter-Ameri- 
can Affairs under Nelson Rockefel- 


ler. 


HAT are the implications of 
OWI from its early weeks of op- 
eration? 

First, as never before the govern- 
ment through OWI has had an op- 
portunity to bring the whole picture 
of the war effort into focus. The 
“ankle-deep” statement is an exam- 
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ple of this type of over-all treatment. 
A number of joint departmental 
statements have the same purpose. 
Unfortunately the focus is still not 
clear on certain fundamental prob- 
lems, such as rubber. 

Second, OWI has maintained the 
“open door” policy on the whole. 
Reporters have found little difference 
in accessibility of officials between 
the arrangement under the OEM 
and that now operating under the 
OWI. When agency chiefs have be- 
come oversensitive about criticism, 
some tendency toward closing the 
“open door” has become manifest. 
Reporters assigned to the OWI press 
room are aware that this problem 
may grow or recede and are fighting 
to keep the old policy. OWI could be 
helpful on this point but its directive 
to any agency would be of little use 
if the information men there were 
dominated unduly by the chief. 

Third, OWI’s control over all the 
agencies and departments dealing 
with any phase of the war effort nat- 
urally provides a handy weapon if 
the government ever wanted to es- 
tablish control over the media for 
mass dissemination of news. To date, 
fortunately, there have been no con- 
certed attempts to assert such con- 
trol but the weapon remains in the 
hands of a powerful government 
agency ready for use — if and when. 
The heavy flow of press releases -— 
varying from thirty to fifty-five a 
day — tends to bury many of the as- 
signed reporters in the OWI press 
room and would make it that much 
easier for the government to assume 
indirect control of what Americans 
read in their newspapers, hear over 
the radio or see in motion pictures. 
The heavy bulk of the routine news 
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tends to stiffle initiative and enter- 
prising reporting, but exclusive news 
stories are uncovered —_— every 
day by alert correspond@nts. The 
correspondents depend on the infor- 
mation men’s handouts for the rou- 


tine and then dig out many major 
stories through their own enterprise. 
However, subtle, indirect pressure 
might upset this delicate balance — 
to the detriment of the American 


press. 





Voluntary Press Censorship 
During the Civil War 


By Quintus C. Wilson 


Mr. Wilson here presents little-known informa- 
tion about the forerunner of today’s censorship 
code. The author, news editor of the St. Paul 
Pioneer Press, is a teaching assistant, School of 
Journalism, University of Minnesota. 


OLUNTARY censorship of the 

press in the United States in war- 
time was not new in 1941 nor in 1917. 
Washington correspondents of the 
early months of the Civil War are to 
be credited with the first voluntary 
effort to prevent circulation of infor- 
mation that would give “aid and 
comfort to the enemy.” 

There is no record of censorship in 
the armies of the United States be- 
fore the Civil War.’ That is not to 
be wondered at, for the problem is 
intimately tied to development of 
communication facilities, and the 
telegraph was still in its infancy in 
1861. But in the first few months 
after the firimg on Fort Sumter on 
April 12, 1861, the lack of censorship 
enabled Southern generals to learn 
the strength and disposition of the 
Union Army simply by reading 
Northern newspapers. What efforts 
there were toward censorship came 
largely through the State Depart- 
ment. 

Recognizing that publication of 
military information was damaging 
the Union cause, representatives of 
the press in Washington met on Au- 
gust 2, 1861, with General George B. 


1 Dictionary of American History, Vol. I, 
section on censorship. 
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McClellan, who had assumed com- 
mand of the Army of the Potomac. 
At this conference a series of resolu- 
tions to serve as thumb-rules for 
handling war information were 
adopted.’ In these 1861 resolutions 
is to be found the basic pattern for 
voluntary censorship codes presented 
to American newspapers in World 
War I by George Creel, chairman of 
the Committee on Public Informa- 
tion, and in World War II by Byron 
Price, director of the Office of Cen- 
sorship. 
The 1861 document reads: 


At a meeting of the representatives 
of the newspaper press at Washington, 
August 2, 1861, after consultation with 
Major General McClellan, it was unan- 
imously 

Resolved, To accede to the following 
suggestions from him, and to transmit 
them to the editors of all newspapers 
in the loyal states and District of 
Columbia: 

First. That all such editors be re- 
quested to refrain from publishing 
either as editorial, or as correspond- 
ence of any description, or from any 
point, any matter that may furnish aid 
and comfort to the enemy. 

Second. That they also be requested 
and earnestly solicited to signify to 
2 House Report No. 64, 37th Congress, 


Second Session — of House Commit- 
tee on Judiciary, March 20, 1862, 
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their correspondents here and else- 

where their approval of the foregoing 

suggestion, and to comply with it in 
spirit and letter. 

Also resolved, That the government 
be respectfully requested to afford to 
the representatives of the press facili- 
ties for obtaining and immediately 
transmitting all information suitable 
for publication, particularly touching 
engagement with the enemy.’ 

The men who approved this first 
voluntary censorship code were 
George B. McClellan, major-general; 
William B. Shaw, New York Herald; 
W. W. Harding, Philadelphia In- 
quirer; J. H. Paleston, Philadelphia 
North American; W. D. Wallach, 
Washington Evening Star; Adam S. 
Hill, New York Tribune; George W. 
Adams, Cincinnati Gazette and 
Philadelphia Bulletin; C. C. Coffin, 
Boston Journal; A. R. Spafford, Cin- 
cinnati Commercial; D. W. Bartlett, 
New York Evening Post; L. A. Gob- 
right, reporter for New York Asso- 
ciated Press; E. C. Stedman, New 
York World; W. H. Painter, Phila- 
delphia Inquirer.‘ 

Before these correspondents had 
met and drafted their code of pro- 
cedure there had been severe criti- 
cism of the press by Army leaders. 
On July 8, on the very morning of 
the start of the Battle of Manassas, 
New York newspapers published war 
dispatches deemed harmful to the 
Union cause.’ The New York Times 
carried a statement from its Wash- 
ington correspondent announcing 
that a forward movement would be 
made on that day.*° The New York 
Daily Tribune, printed two Wash- 
ington dispatches—“The War for the 
Union” and “Forward to Rich- 





3 [bid. 4 Ibid. 

5A. Howard Meneely, The War Depart- 
ment 1861 (New a Columbia University 
Press, 1928), p. 182 
® New York Times, July 8, 1861. 





mond.”* The Herald published a list 
of Northern troops in the Union bat- 
tle line.’ 

As a result of these dispatches, 
General Winfield Scott, with the 
sanction of Secretary of War Simon 
Cameron, ordered that the telegraph 
of the nation should convey no dis- 
patches concerning military opera- 
tions except those permitted by him- 
self. The order read: “Henceforward 
the telegraph will convey no dis- 
patches concerning the operations of 
the Army not permitted by the Com- 
manding General.” ° 

The order was dated July 8, 1861; 
but it was not until January 31, 1862, 
that the Thirty-seventh Congress, 
Second Session, approved an act to 
“authorize the President . . . when 
in his judgment the public safety 
may require it . . . to take posses- 
sion of any or all telegraph lines in 
the United States . . . railroad lines 

. and all their appendages... 
and to prescribe rules and regula- 
tions” for their use.” 

A study of the House of Represen- 
tatives debate on this Railroad and 
Telegraph Act reveals no single rep- 
resentative raising the question of 
freedom of the press in the control 
of the telegraph lines. This is the 
more amazing since the House, on 
December 5, 1861, had authorized its 
judiciary committee to “enquire if a 
telegraphic censorship of the press 
has been established in this city; if 
so, by whose authority, and by whom 
it is now controlled.” * 





™New York Daily Tribune, July 8, 1861, 
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This action of the House was in- 
stigated by criticism of the handling 
of the censorship and by charges of 
government violation of the provi- 
sions of the voluntary code. Remem- 
ber that this was a period of keen 
journalistic enterprise; also that the 
trial of voluntary censorship had fol- 
lowed a failure of censorship efforts 
and the tossing of the difficult task 
from the Treasury to the War De- 
partment and then to the State De- 
partment.” 

What, then, were the causes of the 
protests which resulted in House au- 
thorization of a committee to inves- 
tigate complaints against the censor- 
ship and against the censor, H. E. 
Thayer? Thayer had been appointed 
by Secretary W. H. Seward when the 
State Department took over the cen- 
sorship from the War Department in 
August, 1861. 


HE first startling evidence un- 

earthed by the investigators was 
that Secretary Seward, on October 
22, 1861, had instructed Censor 
Thayer “to prohibit all telegraphic 
dispatches from Washington .. . 
which relate to the CIVIL or military 
operations of the government, with 
the exception of the despatches of 
the regular agent of the Associated 
Press, or other despatches which con- 
tain the same facts.” “ 

The correspondents found it diffi- 
cult to understand why the “civil 
operations” of the government were 
included and why the dispatches of 
the Associated Press were to be ac- 
cepted as a standard. Lawrence A. 
Gobright, the Associated Press agent, 
was called before the committee and 
gave this explanation: 


12 Ibid. 18 Ibid. 
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My instructions do not allow me to 
make any comments upon the facts 
which I communicate. My despatches 
are sent to papers of all manner of 
politics, and the editors say they are 
able to make their own comments upon 
the facts . . . I do not always escape 
censure.'* 


Correspondent S. Wilkeson of the 
New York Tribune gave the follow- 
ing testimony regarding the “civil 
operations” restrictions: 

The general result of my observa- 
tions since I have come into contact 
with this new institution of censorship 
of the press is that I am not permitted 
to send anything over the wires which, 
in the estimation of the censor, the 
Secretary of State, or the Assistant 
Secretary of State, shall be damaging 
to the character of the administration 
or any individual member of the Cabi- 
net, or that would be injurious to the 
reputation of the officers charged with 
the prosecution of the war, and particu- 
larly those of the regular army. That is 
the general result.” 


The investigators asked B. Perley 
Poore, correspondent of the Boston 
Journal: “Suppose you had received 
information from a reliable quarter 
which clearly indicated the impolity 
of trusting a command to General 
McClellan or any officer in the Army, 
would you have tried to transmit it 
by telegraph?” Poore replied, “I 
would not have tried, because I un- 
derstood that it was the request of 
the Army that it should not be em- 
barrassed by any remarks of the tele- 
graph.” ” 

W. B. Shaw, who was connected 
with both the New York Times and 
the Tribune, testified: 


I think I sent in a despatch about 
General Cameron being suspended, but 
that despatch was suppressed. It was 
held that we ought not to animadvert 
in any particular upon the government 
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or any of its officials. That seemed to be 

the idea which controlled the censors. 

We were not permitted to criticize the 

officers of the Cabinet.” 

The Congressional report of the in- 
vestigation places much stress on 
Censor Thayer’s lack of qualifica- 
tions for his office. After showing that 
Thayer’s office was being used to 
prevent political information from 
reaching the public, it quotes the 
censor as saying: “I never cared 
enough for politics to study them. I 
did not wish to be mixed up in 
them.”” The report describing the 
censor, who had been a mathemati- 
cal instrument maker, adds: 

The perfect indifference to political 
matters and the absence of a just ap- 
preciation of the interests of the gov- 
ernment are perfectly apparent 
throughout the witness’ [Thayer’s] 
testimony, and show him to be almost 
totally unqualified for the position 
which he occupies, and from this want 
of qualification has sprung the cause 
of much complaint made by the press, 
and which, had a proper person been 
selected as censor, might have been 
avoided in a great degree, even under 
the peculiar instruction by the Assist- 
ant Secretary of State.” 

Many and varied were the items 
censored. When Poore included in a 
dispatch to the Boston Journal on 
January 4, 1862, “Slight snow storm,” 
it was blue-penciled.” Poore became 
a victim of a censorship order which, 
eighty years later, plagues newspaper 
workers, for the 1942 code is strict 
regarding the reporting of weather 
data. 

The censor scratched out the 
words: “Wait till the bills come in 
for engraving and printing a useless 
diploma of honor for all the soldiers 
enlisted during the war—a job au- 
thorized by a department which has 


11 Ibid. 39 Ibid. ™ Ibid. 
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nothing to do with soldiers.” The 
words were cut from a story by Wil- 
keson of the New York Tribune re- 
porting a wrathful House debate over 
the cost of printing notes costing 
$450,000. Wilkeson said the depart- 
ment referred to was the State De- 
partment and that the printing of 
the diplomas would “cost $400,- 
000.” = 

On September 15, 1862, Wilkeson 
was permitted to say that General 
Charles P. Stone, commander of the 
Union forces at Ball’s Bluff, had an 
interview with President Lincoln; 
but Wilkeson was not permitted to 
say: “Ball’s Bluff affair discussed, the 
President appearing to think Gen- 
eral Stone to some extent responsible 
for the disaster. Several members of 
the Cabinet present. General Stone’s 
friends confident that he will be 
cleared altogether.” * 

Another censored Wilkeson dis- 
patch was: “The Second Minnesota 
regiment has been ordered by Gov- 
ernment to come to Washington. It 
is understood here that the Western 
brethren are more than dissatisfied 
with the withdrawal of their troops 
from the Mississippi Valley for the 
defense of our Atlantic river line, 
which they think it is the duty of the 
Northern and Eastern men to take 
care of.” * 

When newspaper rumors had As- 
sistant Secretary of War Scott ar- 
rested for treason, Wilkeson filed this 
message which was censored: “The 
most jacobinal rumors of the arrest of 
gentlemen of high executive and 
clerical position in the War Depart- 
ment agitated the city this morning. 
No more patriotic and certainly no 
abler officials are now warring against 
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rebellion and slavery than Mr. Cam- 
eron’s Assistant Secretary and his 
chief clerks.” ™ 

Not all of the messages blocked 
were of a political nature. The censor 
prevented Correspondent Mitchell of 
the New York Times from telegraph- 
ing, on November 24, 1861: “Vessels 
laden with stone have sailed direct to 
the harbors of Charleston and Savan- 
nah, and before the end of this week 
they will be sunk in the channels, and 
the blockade of those cities rendered 
effectual for many years to come.” * 

Correspondent Adams of the New 
York World was prevented from 
sending this dispatch, clipped from 
the Washington Republican: “Ba- 
ker’s California regiment are going 
into winter quarters in this city. 
Barracks are erecting for that pur- 


pose. 
The House investigating commit- 
tee found other censored dispatches 
made up from paragraphs cut from 
Washington newspapers or from in- 
formation that had been circulating 
“for hours in all the stores, shops, 
and hotels, and through all the streets 
of the city before being offered to the 
censor for transmission to the New 
York papers. The dispatches were 
not of a military character in some 
instances, and if they had been, the 
proper course for the government to 
have pursued would have been to 
prevent the publication of them in 
the papers of this city and thus have 
made the censorship effective.” ” 
A mix-up in preventing one New 
York writer from sending advance 
information of an annual message 
of the President while a similar dis- 
patch by another New York corres- 
pondent was approved was revealed 
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by the committee. The testimony 
follows: 


It appears in the testimony . 

that the correspondent of the New 
York Tribune, a few days before the 
meeting of Congress, sent to the tele- 
graph office a despatch for transmis- 
sion to said paper, professing to give 
some information touching the content 
of the message. The censor suppressed 
the despatch. 
Later but before the message was de- 
livered to Congress, the correspondent 
of the New York Herald, by some 
means, succeeded in transmitting to 
that paper, by telegraph from this city, 
a despatch disclosing portions of the 
message. After the Herald containing 
that despatch arrived in this city, the 
correspondent of the New York World 
attempted to send a telegram to his 
paper merely calling the attention of 
the managing editor to the despatch in 
the Herald; but the censor would not 
send it forward but suppressed it. The 
testimony of the correspondent on this 
point is as follows: 

Question by the chairman—Do you 
know how a portion of the President’s 
message published in the New York 
Herald previous to its delivery to Con- 
gress got to New York City? 

Answer—I do not know. A despatch 
which I attempted to send referring the 
managing editor of the World to that 
telegraph in the New York Herald was 
not allowed to go. 

Question—How did you know about 
the despatch in the Herald? 

Answer—I saw it in the Herald, 
which came here that evening; and my 
despatch to the editor in New York 
was with a view to have him write an 
article in the tenor of the Herald des- 
patch. When I took my despatch to the 
telegraph office the censor told me it 
would not be allowed to go. 

The testimony ... shows conclu- 
sively that the despatch to the Herald 
was sent from the city by telegraph, 
but it does not show that the censor 
had personal knowledge of the fact. It 
may have been sent by one of the em- 
ployes in the telegraph office, but this 
would only show a want of proper rules 
and regulations for the guidance of 
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the pany employed in the office, and 


would not justify the censor.” 


HE “Trent affair” also was the 

cause of a headache for the cen- 
sor. When the danger of a war with 
England was threatened after the re- 
moval of Confederate commissioners 
to Great Britain and France from the 
British steamer Trent, the censor was 
instructed that nothing was to be 
sent over the telegraph concerning 
the affair prior to the publication of 
the official correspondence between 
Secretary Seward and Lord Lyons. 

The instructions were issued at 2 
p. m. Friday, December 27, 1861. At 
2:45 p. m., the censor permitted W. 
H. Russell, correspondent of the Lon- 
don Times, to send the following 
message to Samuel Word in New 
York City: “Act as if you heard some 
very good news for yourself and me 
as soon as you get this.” 

Russell had obtained advance in- 
formation of the outcome of the 
Trent affair and evaded the censor 
with this message.” Thus a represen- 
tative of a London paper was per- 
mitted to dispatch information de- 
nied to readers of papers in the 
United States until twenty-four 
hours later. Washington financiers, 
who also obtained the advance infor- 
mation, were permitted to send or- 
ders for stocks over the telegraph. Of 
these messages the House investiga- 
tors declared: 


A shrewd man in charge of the cen- 
sorship would at once have detected in 
the peculiar despatch of W. H. Russell, 
and the despatches concerning the pur- 
chase of stocks, the very information 


28 Ibid. An interesting sidelight on how 
the Herald correspondent got his informa- 
tion is to be found in ret Leech, 
Reveille in Washington (New York: Harper 
& Bros., 1941), pp. 298-9. 
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which the censor says he was specially 
instructed to “cut out” of all des- 
patches, until after the official corres- 
pondence.” 


Perhaps it was his successful eva- 
sion of the censorship that caused 
Russell to refer cynically to the early 
experiment in voluntary censorship 
as a “curiosity.” “ However, one can- 
not entirely agree with James G. 
Randall, who in his discussion of 
Civil War censorship in the Ameri- 
can Historical Review of January, 
1918, says: 

This well-meant experiment proved a 
failure, for it placed too great a strain 
upon the conscience of correspondents 
and gave too great an advantage to 
certain less scrupulous papers which 
did not subscribe to the agreement.” 


Certainly Mr. Randall’s statement 
does not agree with the Congressional 
report which places much of the 
blame on the “poorly qualified cen- 
sor,” and on a censorship “needlessly 
vexatious to the press” and “without 
any clearly defined limits after the 
departure from the original agree- 
ment between General McClellan 
and the representatives of the press.” 
On reading Mr. Randall’s article, one 
gets the impression that the system 
of voluntary censorship was changed 
only because of the failure of the 
newspapers to abide by the agree- 
ment. 

The representatives of the press 
who testified before the committee 
manifested no disposition to com- 
plain of the suppression of dispatches 
of military character which could in 
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any manner be tortured into disclo- 
sures of information to the enemy 
which might in the slightest degree 
embarrass the government. They 
uniformly expressed themselves as 
willing to submit to the rules estab- 
lished by themselves and General 
McClellan.” 

True, no adequate measures ap- 
pear to have been adopted to prevent 
the transmission of what the censor 
called “contraband” intelligence 
through the telegraph offices of Balti- 
more, Philadelphia, New York and 
other points. It is also true that in- 
formation upon almost any subject, 
which the censor in Washington 
would suppress, could be sent over 
the wires from other points or could 
be sent by mail with only a few 
hours’ delay. But the Congressional 
criticism presents the possibility that 
much of this “contraband” may have 
been censored political information 
and not war reports. 

Of importance historically are the 
conclusions filed by the Congres- 
sional investigating committee on 
March 20, 1862. They read: 

The telegraph has become a most 
important auxiliary to the press of the 
country, and should be left as free 
from government interference as may 
be consistent with the necessities of the 
government in time of war. These ne- 
cessities cannot extend beyond what 
may be legitimately connected with the 
military or naval affairs of the nation 
and to those should government inter- 
ference with the transmission of in- 
telligence be confined, for it is the 
character of information alone which 
can be of importance to the enemy, and 
which may be properly withheld from 
the press and public in order that it 
may not reach the enemy. The com- 
mittee therefore recommend the adop- 


tion of the following resolution by the 
House: 
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“Resolved, That the government 
should not interfere with the free trans- 
mission of intelligence by telegraph 
when the same will not aid the public 
enemy in his military or naval opera- 
tions, or give him information concern- 
ing such operations on the part of this 
government, except when it may be- 
come necessary for the government 
(under the authority of Congress) to 
assume exclusive use of the telegraph 
for its own legitimate purpose, or to 
assert the right of priority in the trans- 
mission of its own despatches.” ™ 


UCH of the criticism of the press 

against the censorship appears 
to have ceased after February 25, 
1862, when the control of the censor- 
ship was transferred from the De- 
partment of State to the War De- 
partment and E. S. Sanford appoint- 
ed “military supervisor of telegra- 
phic messages throughout the United 
States.” * Here again is to be found 
a document of importance in the 
wartime history of American journal- 


ism. It reads: 


War Department, 
Washington, February 25, 1862. 


Ordered, that, from and after Febru- 
ary 26, the President, by virtue of an 
act of Congress, takes military posses- 
sion of all telegraph lines in the United 
States. 

Second. All telegraph communica- 
tions in regard to military operations, 
not expressly authorized by the War 
Department, the General Command- 
ing, or the Generals commanding ar- 
mies in the field in the several depart- 
ments are absolutely forbidden. 

Third. All newspapers publishing 
military news, however obtained, and 
not authorized by official authority. 
will be excluded thereafter from re- 
ceiving information by telegraph, or 
— transmitting their papers by rail- 


Fourth. E. S. Sanford is appointed 
military supervisor of telegraphic mes- 
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sages throughout the United States, 
and Anson Stager military superin- 
tendent of all telegraph lines and of- 
fices in the United States. 

Fifth. This is not intended to inter- 
fere in any way with the ordinary busi- 
ness of companies or private business. 

By order of the President: 

E. M. Stanton.” 


This order gave rise to complaints 
on account of the extraordinary pro- 
visions in the third paragraph. San- 
ford explained and modified the or- 
der on February 26, 1862, the day 
after the issue of the order. He said 
that the provisions of that paragraph 
were limited to the current day only 
and added that “newspapers may 
publish past facts, leaving out details 
of military force and all statement 
from which the number, position or 
strength of the military force of the 
United States can be inferred.” 

As have all wars since then, the 
Civil War brought increased news- 
paper circulation. Because of great 
reader-interest, the larger papers of 
the country extended their efforts to 
obtain war scoops. That is only nat- 
ural. Too, as Elmer Davis, now direc- 
tor of the Office of War Information, 
says in his “History of the New York 
Times,” “There were plenty of in- 
furiated and vituperant newspapers 
in those days.” * The public had just 
reached that period when it wanted 
to “know what happened yesterday 
rather than some man’s opinion of 
what happened last week.”” New 
York newspapers maintained large 
staffs of correspondents who during 
the Civil War were called “specials.” 
They were not free from criticism of 
the public. 
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“Jasper,” the New York Times 
correspondent in Charleston, filed 
dispatches giving the sentiment of 
South Carolina and, to make his re- 
ports acceptable to the censors, took 
views favorable to the South. This 
brought criticism of Northerners who 
demanded that the Times stop the 
spread of “his propaganda.” “ 

One Times correspondent is re- 
ported to have been thrown out of a 
Union Army camp after being caught 
hiding in bushes and noting the stra- 
tegic plans of the Army of the 
Potomac while Generals Grant and 
Meade talked nearby.“ The Times, 
however, is described as having the 
felicity, or prudence, to beat the of- 
ficial reports only in the case of good 
news.” 

Henry Villard, correspondent of 
the New York Tribune, was a victim 
of the censor in the reporting of the 
defeat of the Union forces at Fred- 
ericksburg. The censor withheld the 
dispatch from the telegraph but Vil- 
lard sent it to New York by special 
messenger. Because of lack of con- 
firmation, the Tribune did not print 
the story.“ 

The partisan political press was 
more a factor in censorship of opin- 
ion than in censorship of news. Presi- 
dent Lincoln was supported by the 
anti-slavery and Republican papers. 
He was opposed all during the war 
by many strong papers. The attacks 
of these anti-administration papers 
were vicious, disloyal. Some actively 
supported the enemy. The leaders of 
the opposition press were the New 
York World and New York Daily 
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News, the Baltimore Exchange, the 
Maryland Daily News, the Colum- 
bus (Ohio) Crisis and the Chicago 
Times. These papers mixed editorial 
criticism with their news dispatches 
with little discrimination. 

A hoax perpetrated on the large 
dailies of New York City on May 18, 
1864, caused the suspension of the 
New York World and New York 
Journal of Commerce. The editors— 
Manton Marble of the World and 
William C. Prime of the Journal of 
Commerce—were locked in the mili- 
tary prison at Fort Lafayette. These 
papers published a bogus proclama- 
tion of the President which implied 
Union disaster in military operations, 
set a day for fasting, and called for 
a draft of 400,000 men. The suspen- 
sion was lifted after three days when 
the editorial columns of all of the 
New York papers raised a chorus de- 
nouncing the military action. 

As the Civil War dragged on, the 
military censorship became more 
stringent. The American Telegraph 
Company representatives assisted 
the Union censor. The Union gen- 
erals, too, took steps among their 
staffs to prevent leaks in military in- 
formation. Nevertheless, the war cor- 
respondents were accorded the most 
liberal privileges. Government passes 
were put into their hands; they used 
government horses and wagons; they 
were given transportation and bag- 
gage privileges of government steam- 
ers and military trains. They heard 
camp gossip and obtained bits of im- 
portant information in advance. 

From the standpoint of the gov- 
ernment and the generals all this 
newspaper activity was highly perni- 
cious. Not only was valuable infor- 
mation constantly exposed, but dis- 
content in the Army resulted from 
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the airing of minor complaints. Gen- 
erals Grant and Sherman received ill 
treatment at the hands of the cor- 
respondents. 

General Sherman’s disagreement 
with the press started early in the 
war. One of the items listed by the 
Congressional investigating commit- 
tee concerned him. The dispatch, 
written December 16, 1861, by Wil- 
keson of the New York Tribune and 
censored, reads: “Considerable dis- 
satisfaction is felt with General Sher- 
man. Several senators and other per- 
sons of influence have urged the 
President to put some other man in 
command of the department of South 
Carolina. This probably is the only 
foundation for a rumor that the 
cabinet decided, on Saturday, to 
supersede Sherman.” On December 
11, 1861, the Cincinnati Commercial 
had described Sherman as “stark 
mad”. 

Sherman became very bitter 
against the correspondents. “These 
newspaper correspondents hanging 
about the skirts of our army reveal 
all plans, and are worth a hundred 
thousand men to the enemy,” he de- 
clared once.“ Another time he voiced 
his wrath thus: 


Who gave notice of McDowell’s 
movement on Manassas, and enabled 
Johnston so to reinforce 
that our army was defeated? The press. 
Who gave notice of the movement on 
Vicksburg? The press. Who has pre- 
vented all of our secret combinations 
and movements against the enemy? 
The press. . . What has paralyzed the 
Army of the Potomac? Mutual jeal- 
ousies kept alive by the press. What 
has enabled the enemy to combine so 
as to hold Tennessee after we have 
twice crossed it with victorious armies? 
“ Rachel Sherman Thorndike (ed.) 

Charles 


Sherman Letters (New York: 
ner’s Sons, 1894), p. 190. 


, The 
Scrib- 
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. . . The press. I cannot pick up a pa- 
per but tells of our situation here, in 
the mud, sickness, and digging a canal 
in which we have little faith. But our 
officers attempt secretly to cut two 
other channels . . . whereby we could 
turn ... all the strategic points on 
the main river, and busy agents of the 
press follow up and proclaim to the 
world the whole thing, and instead of 
surprising our enemy we find him fell- 
ing trees and blocking passages that 
would without this have been in our 
possession, and in all the real effects of 
surprise are lost. . . The only success- 
ful military strokes out here have svc- 
ceeded because of the absence of news- 
papers or by throwing them off the 
trail. Halleck had to make a simulated 
attack on Columbus to prevent the 
press giving notice of his intended 
move against Forts Henry and Donel- 
son, 


Another time Sherman wrote of or- 
dering the arrest of T. W. Knox, a 
New York Herald correspondent. He 
said: 


Of course newspaper correspondents 
regard me as the enemy of their class. 

. They are spies because their publi- 
cations reach the enemy, give them 
direct and minute information of the 
composition of our forces and while in- 
variably they puff up their pateese, 
they pull down all others. Thus 
man Knox, dating his paper upon the 
Steamer Continental, the headquar- 
ters of Generals Steel and Blair, gives 
to these general officers and their divi- 
sion undue praise, and libels and abuses 
all others. This not only plays into the 
hands of our enemies by sowing dissen- 
sions among us, but it encourages dis- 
content among the officers who find 
themselves abused by men seemingly 
under the influence of officers high in 
command. I caused Knox’s communi- 
cation to be read to him, paragraph by 
paragraph, and then showed him my 
instructions, by my orders made at the 
time, and the official reports of others, 
and how wide he was of the truth. And 
now I have asked his arrest and trial 





© Ibid., pp. 191-3. 
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by General Grant, on charges as a spy 
and informer.“ 


Sherman acted on the Army’s Gen- 
eral Orders No. 67, in regard to the 
giving of intelligence to the enemy. 
The order holds “correspondence 
with or giving intelligence to the 
enemy either directly or indirectly is 
made punishable by the death or 
such other punishment as shall be or- 
dered by the sentence of a court 
martial.” Sherman lost his case 
against Knox because he was unable 
to prove “that the very substance of 
the objectionable matter went to the 
enemy.” “ 

Sherman, however, found “abund- 
ant evidence” in “every Southern 
paper I get” to prove that Northern 
papers furnished Southern leaders 
with information.“ “We have de- 
nounced their tyranny in suppressing 
freedom of speech and the press, and 
here too in time we must follow their 
example,” he stated another time.” 

As Sherman pointed out, the cen- 
sorship of the press in the South was 
closer than in the North. In the 
South, as in the North, there was a 
voluntary censorship, but in the Con- 
federate states it was more effective 
because of a greater unanimity of 
purpose. Papers in the Union areas 
were divided — Republican, Demo- 
crat and pro-slavery. 

When General Joseph E. Johnston 
was wounded and General R. E. Lee 
assumed command of the Confed- 
erate armies of Eastern Virginia and 
North Carolina on June 1, 1862, 
Southern papers were requested to 
ignore the wounding of Johnston.” 





# Tbid., pp. 187-8. “ Tbid., p. 190. 
48 Ibid., pp. 190-1. #® Ibid., p. 192. 
% Douglas Southall . R. B. Lee, 


Vol. II (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1984), p. 79. 








Voluntary Press Censorship in the Civil War 


The only exception in Richmond 
to this voluntary censorship was the 
Richmond Ezaminer’s expression of 
hope that Lee would “prove himself 
a competent successor to General 
Johnston and complete his great un- 
dertaking.” * 

Some laxness appeared in the 
Southern censorship but the disclo- 
sures were less serious. Since South- 
ern papers frequently were within 
Union lines, the editors were more 
awake to the needs of silence and 
their voluntary censorship stricter. 
They also aided the Confederate gen- 
erals by printing false information in 
journals which were permitted to fall 
into Union hands.” 


5. Richmond Ezaminer, June 4, 1862, p. 2. 
52 Randall, op. cit. 
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Such was the voluntary and mili- 
tary news censorship in the Civil 
War. The voluntary censorship ap- 
pears to have started on a wrong 
lead but it cannot be said that the 
press as a whole was disloyal. There 
were disclosures on both sides despite 
the efforts of the censors in both the 
North and the South. But the Union 
generals appear to have suffered more 
than their Confederate opponents 
due to the zealous handling of news 
by competing papers in the large 
cities of the North. Perhaps the 
Union generals were prone to blame 
the press disclosures because they 
were losing. Certainly they appear to 
have done less complaining as their 
armies became more successful in 
their campaigns. 











An Analysis of Advertising Volume 


In World War I 
By Leslie McClure 


This analysis is offered as a guide to advertising 
trends in World War II. Professor McClure, 
teacher of advertising in the School of Journalism, 
University of Illinois, formerly owned and pub- 
lished Iowa and Illinois newspapers. 


HE volume of newspaper and 
magazine advertising in the 
United States from 1914 to 1923 
was definitely influenced by World 
War I, but the marked trend toward 
more and more use of advertising by 
American business, although inter- 
rupted, was not stopped by the war. 
Economists and advertising men 
who are tracing the trend of Ameri- 
can advertising since the invasion of 
Poland in 1939 and who wish to pre- 
dict its future through and after 
World War II find the record of that 
earlier war period useful as a basis 
for present-day calculations. 

Of course, an exact parallel be- 
tween advertising in World Wars I 
and II cannot be drawn. Factors 
other than war are present to influ- 
ence business and advertising for the 
next several years. The extent of 
America’s effort and participation in 
this war, according to many indica- 
tions, will be much greater than it 
was in the first war. Business has 
been upset more during the first 
seven months since America entered 
this conflict than it was during the 
more than eighteen months of our 
effort in 1917-18. 

But in several respects War II is 
similar to War I, and its influence 


will be somewhat the same. We have 
several of the same allies for whom 
we are producing food, arms and 
clothing; we have the same major 
enemy; we are rationed on some of 
the same consumer products; we en- 
tered each war more than two years 
after its outbreak in Europe. As a 
basis for general advertising compu- 
tation of the present war period, the 
picture of the first war period is im- 
portant. 

What were the advertising trends 
for the major media from 1914 to 
1923? A sharp curtailment in vol- 
ume occurred immediately following 
the outbreak of war in Europe in 
July, 1914. This condition contin- 
ued for the remainder of that year 
and most of 1915. After that (when 
American business began to profit 
from large war orders from Europe) , 
advertising volume increased mate- 
rially. 

Newspaper volume, which is more 
immediately responsive to changing 
conditions than magazine volume, 
climbed rapidly during the last 
quarter of 1915, and magazine ad- 
vertising started its big spurt in the 
opening quarter of 1916. As more 
orders for American goods poured in 
from Europe, the advertising vol- 
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ume swelled until America entered 
the war in April, 1917. It dropped 
quickly to a lower level and then re- 
mained on an even keel until the 
Armistice was signed. Again newspa- 
per volume started up immediately. 
Magazine linage (planned months 
in advance) started its climb in the 
first quarter of 1919. The steady 
gain of linage for both media con- 
tinued well into 1920. 

A material volume drop was 
brought about by the “back to nor- 
malcy” deflation, or primary post- 
war depression, which lasted from 
June, 1920, until early in 1922. The 
greatest advertising period in our 
history began in 1922 and continued 
until the secondary post-war depres- 
sion was well intrenched in the sum- 
mer of 1931. 

In computing the advertising 
trends, figures and percentages used 
are from reports of the United 
States census of manufacturers of 
1914, 1919, 1921 and 1923, from 
tables compiled in 1926 and 1927 by 
the statistical laboratory of the Har- 
vard University committee on eco- 
nomic research of which W. L. Crum 
was the director, and from charts 
prepared by L. D. H. Weld, director 
of research of McCann-Erickson, 
Inc., and published in Printers’ Ink 
in 1938. 

The census was the only effort to 
measure advertising immediately af- 
ter it was produced. But no census 
was taken between 1914 and 1919— 
the full period of the first World 
War. Mr. Crum’s and Dr. Weld’s 
figures for that period, not compiled 
until years later, are expanded from 
measurement of advertising in key 
newspapers. The Census Bureau is 
interested in dollar receipts and ex- 
penditures and offers its reports in 
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total dollars spent for advertising. 
The other reports are based on ad- 
vertising linage and percentage 


change in linage. 


HE various reports agree in 

trend but not in actual propor- 
tion or percentage of gain and loss. 
Because advertising cost rates were 
being altered throughout the period, 
mostly upward, it is natural that 
graphs of total dollar expenditure 
changes and total linage changes 
would not be parallel. 

This report covers only two of the 
three major media of the first World 
War period—magazines and news- 
papers. Total expenditures for direct 
mail, the third major advertising 
medium, cannot be obtained. The 
business census did report total ex- 
penditures for job printing in 1914, 
1919, 1921 and 19238. If it can be 
assumed that the percentage of these 
expenditures which went for direct 
mail advertising is about the same 
each year, the growth of direct mail 
volume during that time can be 
roughly traced. 

Expenditures for job printing in- 
creased somewhat less than did ex- 
penditures for newspaper and maga- 
zine advertising during the period 
under discussion. The increase was 
great from 1914 to 1919 and rela- 
tively small from 1919 to 1921. 

The census of manufacturers re- 
ports on newspaper advertising, 
magazine advertising and job print- 
ing are offered in separate tables. 
They cover the four years of this 
period when these censuses were 
taken, and each table offers the total 
dollar expenditures in those years 
and the percentages of gain from 
one census year to another. 
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Newspaper Advertising Expenditures as Compiled by the 

U.S. Census of Manufacturers 
Year Expenditure Period % of Increase 
RTC $184,047,106 oe -—- 
ae ee 373,501,890 1914 to 1919 102.9 
REN ee oe ee 521,685,483 1919 to 1921 39.07 
PONG tests cb ebeeececteets uae 580,937,741 1921 to 1923 114 
ad ——___--—— 1914 to 1923 215.6 

Magazine Advertising Expenditures as Compiled by the 

U. S. Census of Manufacturers ' 
Year Expenditure Period % of Increase 
ES 0 sass mshi sheen ie een $ 71,585,505 —_——_—_——- — 
0 ree err ne ee 154,797,488 1914 to 1919 116.2 
ree 155,301,227 1919 to 1921 3 
Pe sawvracsgeanbescrecs see 212,955,728 1921 to 1923 37.1 

1914 to 1923 197.4 





1 Includes all periodicals, except newspapers. 


Total Expenditures for Job Printing’ in the United States as 
Compiled by the U. S. Census of Manufacturers 





Year Expenditure Period % of Increase 

ee rere er $278,401 345 Se ne 

BN aN 6:0 kh a a cece © et 515,166,983 1914 to 1919 82.5 

Pee ee ee 566,648,491 1919 to 1921 11.5 

errr reer es ee 623,046,840 1921 to 1923 8.5 
we 1914 to 1923 123.8 





2 These figures are for all job or commercial printing, engraving, etc. Direct mail 


printing is only one 


rt of the whole. If we are to assume a trend of direct mail ad- 


vertising, we must also assume that the ratio of total direct mail to total job printing 


is fairly constant from year to year. 


Comparative Increases in the Three Media 


Newspapers 
er cr es 102.9% 
is See cree 39.0 
ok Pere ree or 11.4 
ke ee ee 215.6 


An interesting tabulation of news- 
paper and magazine advertising lin- 
age for the 1914 to 1923 period was 
prepared in 1926 and 1927 by the 
Harvard committee. The magazine 
tabulation shows total agate lines by 
quarters of each year. It does not 
seem to agree with the census tabu- 
lation, but it should be kept in mind 
that one is recorded in dollars spent 
for lines of advertising and the other 
is recorded in actual lines of adver- 
tising. Continually changing adver- 





Magazines Printing 
116.2% 82.5% 
3 1145 
$7.1 8.5 
197.4 123.8 


tising rates account for part of the 
disagreement. Mr. Crum divided 
each year into three-months periods, 
but he has explained that his maga- 
zine quarter includes the last month 
of the previous calendar quarter and 
the first two months of the current 
calendar quarter because of the fact 
that magazines are distributed well 
in advance of publication date. Thus 
1919, as reported by the census, is 
not quite the same as 1919 recorded 
by the Harvard research. 
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Harvard Report of Total Magazine Advertising in the United States from 
1914 to 1923, Inclusive * 


1914 


1915 
3,173,009 
3,409,000 
3,416,000 
3,486,000 


1916 
3,908,000 
4,108,000 
4,352,000 
4,392,000 


1917 
4,535,000 
4,457,000 
4,364,000 
4,495,000 


1918 
4,062,000 
4,218,000 
4,061,000 
3,961,000 








18,613,000 
1919 


4th Quarter 


13,484,000 
1920 
7,353,000 
7,265,000 
7,516,000 
6,330,000 


16,760,000 
1921 
4,753,000 
4,545,000 
4,322,000 
4,183,000 


17,851,000 
1922 
4,487,000 
4,942,000 
5,222,000 
5,278,000 


16,302,000 
1923 
5,626,000 
5,897,000 
6,076,000 
5,920,000 








24,136,000 


28,464,000 


17,803,000 19,929,000 23,519,000 


* These figures represent agate lines of advertising. 


No complete record of total news- 
paper advertising was kept during 
the first World War except for the 
manufacturers’ census of 1914 and 
1919, and any effort to measure the 
advertising afterwards, either in 
lines or dollars expended for it, 
would be a tremendous task and the 
results would probably not be highly 
accurate. 

However, a comparative value 
tabulation was made by the Har- 
vard research committee. Selected 
newspapers were measured and 
weight was given to each newspaper 
according to the approximate impor- 


tance of the territory it represented. 
The total yearly and seasonal adver- 
tising of these newspapers could not 
be extended to measure the volume 
of all newspaper advertising in the 
United States, but it could be used 
to measure the ratio of linage for 
different years and for the four sea- 
sons of each year. 

A chart was drawn up to show 
the advertising for each year in per- 
centage figures. The yearly average 
from 1919 to 1921 was accepted as a 
unit. Then this chart was projected 
into a table dividing each year into 


quarters. 


Estimated Ratio of Total Newspaper Advertising in United States 1914 to 
1923. Figures Are Percentages of Average, 1919-21 Inclusive 


Ist Quarter 
2nd Quarter 


4th Quarter 


Whole Year 


Ist Quarter 


4th Quarter 
Whole Year 


1915 
53.7 
55.0 
55.7 
59.7 


56.0 
1920 
115.7 
105.3 
106.7 
103.7 


107.8 


1916 
62.0 
66.0 
64.3 
68.0 


65.1 
1921 
95.0 
93.0 
93.7 
97.0 


94.7 


1917 
68.3 
65.3 
66.3 
67.3 


66.8 
1922 
99.3 
102.0 
104.0 
109.0 


103.6 


1918 
63.0 
66.3 
67.7 
69.7 
66.7 
1923 

109.7 
113.3 
109.7 
115.3 


112.0 
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Dr. Weld’s chart of newspaper and 
magazine advertising linage was pub- 
lished in Printers’ Ink in February, 
1938. This chart, covering the period 
from 1914 to 1937, shows the annual 
ratio of linage for magazines and 
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newspapers with the average for five 
years, 1928 to 1932 inclusive, as 100 
per cent. This chart has been pro- 
jected for the years 1914 to 1923 
into the table which is presented be- 
low. 


Newspaper and Magazine Trends Compared for 1914 to 1923. Figures 
Are Percentages of Average, 1928-32 Inclusive 


Newspapers Magazines 
SN 8. < + Oe os ho eee eee 62 56 
RE oan a's. vie ee pnd. Gd o eee ee 62 52 
EC Tato n ake ¢6 oO Cables teeuerees 68 62 
SE: ite Wikca noone wesw ae eee ee eh bas 71 65 
PE shai oad op weet e 94 eee eer 66 55 
I css as 'a-ep Bcgilp ae eee “le ai a tale wn oan aaa 96 83 
I i fa a a de carta te 109 102 
ee ee re ree eee 100 68 
IN Xi Sats ck ac a tM gvaim ceeded aes das tee 105 80 
SE ed 0k kc ode bard be eae ae eee 110 96 


A table comparing the figures 
compiled by the Bureau of Census, 
by Mr. Crum and by Dr. Weld for 
those four years when a census was 
taken is shown below. It should be 
noted that the census reports dollars 
expended for advertising; Mr. Crum 
reports ratio of total yearly linage 
with 1919-21 average as 100 per 
cent; and Dr. Weld shows ratio of 
total yearly linage with 1928-32 as 
a unit. To facilitate comparison, the 
three sets of figures have been con- 


verted to ratios of the 1914 reports. 
Charts extended from the three col- 
ums would not run truly parallel, 
but would follow the same general 
trend. 

In conclusion, it can be stated that 
advertising volume in the United 
States dipped immediately after the 
outbreak of the first World War, re- 
covered until America entered the 
war, dipped again, soared immedi- 
ately after the war until a post-war 
depression set in. 


Comparison of Three Tables for All Newspaper Advertising in the 
United States for 1914, 1919, 1921 and 1923 


Census Crum Weld 
1914 $184,047,106 (100%) 54.6 per cent (100%) 62 per cent (100%) 
1919 373,501,890 (202.9) 97.3 (178.2) 96 (154.8) 
1921 521,685,483 (283.4) 94.7 (173.4) 100 (161.3) 
1923 580,937,741 (315.6) 112.0 (205.1) 110 (177.4) 


Comparison of Three Tables for All Magazine Advertising in the 
United States for 1914, 1919, 1921 and 1923 


Census Crum Weld 
1914 71,585,505 (100%) 13,613,000 lines (100%) 56 per cent (100%) 
1919 154,797,488 (216.2) 24,136,000 (177.3) 83 (148.2) 
1921 155,301,227 (216.9) 17,808,000 (130.7) 68 (121.4) 
1923 212,955,728 (297.4) 23,519,000 (172.7) 96 (171.4) 
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During the present period the ad- 
vertising volume has followed a simi- 
lar course to date. We are now at a 
point at which the volume has shrunk 
since America entered the war. How- 
ever, it would not be safe in view of 
the factors involved to predict that 
the trend for the remainder of this 
war period will run parallel to that 
of the first World War period. 

If this war lasts longer than the 
earlier one and if the production of 
war materials is far greater, as is in- 
dicated now, the available consumer 
goods will be much scarcer and the 
need for advertising less. Newspapers 
will be affected more than magazines 
with the greater curtailment in retail 
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advertising. An important part of na- 
tional linage has been from antomo- 
tive and allied industries and from 
home appliance industries. Consumer 
goods from these industries has been 
almost cancelled out. But these in- 
dustries, most of which are manufac- 
turing war materials, are still spend- 
ing generously for national linage in 
all important media. 

Whether they will continue to car- 
ry large advertising appropriations 
through a long war can be only a 
matter of guesswork. These war-busy 
industries hold an important part of 
the solution to the advertising prob- 
lem for the remainder of the war in 


which the United States is engaged. 
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Atrocities in World War II — 
What We Can Believe 


By Vernon McKenzie 


Professor McKenzie compares foundations of 
“atrocity propaganda” in two world wars. Direc- 
tor of the School of Journalism, University of 
Washington, he spent the last year with British 
information services in New York and London. 


ROPAGANDA became suspect 

in the United States during the 
twenty-one years that intervened be- 
tween the two world wars. There 
were two principal reasons why the 
word increased in circulation. In the 
first place, a spate of articles and 
books appeared, exposing and derid- 
ing many of the fakes and myths 
given common currency during the 
war. Secondly, the word was used 
and abused to “smear” ideas and per- 
sons. 

Atrocity propaganda, of all the 
varieties, was probably accorded the 
most skepticism and derision. Several 
of the most widely circulated war 
atrocity stories were proved to be 100 
per cent untrue. The “cadaver” tale, 
which purported to show by caption 
and photograph that the Germans 
turned human bodies into commer- 
cial fats, was conceded by the perpe- 
trator to have no basis in fact. No 
credible witness, it was admitted, had 
ever seen the much-publicized cruci- 
fied Canadian soldier. No Belgian 
baby with bleeding stumps where its 
hands should have been could be pro- 
duced as a German atrocity victim. 

These were lies; ergo, were not all 
similar stories lies, or at least gross 
exaggerations? Such was the reaction 


of an overwhelming portion of the 
public. The pendulum swung too far. 
One present result is that myriads of 
persons decided, when this war be- 
gan, that they would not be such 
simpletons that they would be fooled 
again. This attitude of cynicism has 
its dangers. 

It is vitally important that we in 
the United States learn to discrimi- 
nate between truth and falsehood in 
wartime. It is only by being intelli- 
gently agnostic that we can hope to 
maintain our mental and emotional 
balance in the welter of events. Also, 
unless we understand the truth about 
the mass miseries inflicted by Hitler 
and his “New Order” agents, we will 
not be able to participate intelli- 
gently in the argument which is al- 
ready well developed: Should we dis- 
criminate between Germans and 
Nazis, in post-war treatment? should 
we differentiate between the German 
people and their leaders? in other 
words, should we “atomize” Ger- 
many at the peace settlement, or 
should we assist in her rehabilita- 
tion? 

It might be well at the present 
time to clear our thinking by glanc- 
ing back a quarter of a century. 
What truth was there in the major- 
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ity of World War I atrocity charges? 
If there was even a major propor- 
tion of authenticity it is important 
to know it, if for no other reason 
than that we may be better able to 
measure the accuracy of the charges 
made against the Germans now that 
they have become Nazis. 

The trouble with propaganda con- 
sumers, as I have intimated, is that 
because certain widely-circulated, 
and for a time widely-credited, 
World War I atrocity tales were 
proved false, suspicion was cast on 
all atrocity reports. This has led to a 
hangover of skepticism that persists 
today, and to a refusal to accept, or 
even examine critically, many ac- 
counts of atrocities unquestionably 
committed during the past few years 
by Nazis and Japanese. 

I have been shocked and puzzled 
by the seeming callousness with 
which friends and acquaintances de- 
cline to accept reports from Nazi- 
held areas, even when they are 
based on unimpeachable evidence 
or on official proclamations and ad- 
missions in the Nazi-controlled 
press. I have been shocked, too, that 
when the reports are accepted as 
true, a lack of proper understanding 
and compassion is only too evident. 
There have been, within my obser- 
vation, only two important excep- 
tions. The first was Cardinal Hlond’s 
report on Nazi atrocities in Poland, 
issued under Vatican auspices. La- 
ter, when the first batch of “100- 
for-1” hostages was seized at 
Nantes, and at least fifty of them 
executed, there did seem to be a 
revulsion of horror. But any such 
feelings have since diminished in in- 
tensity. Either readers and listeners 
are numbed, or they say: “It just 
can’t be true.” 
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I venture to suggest, after prob- 
ing into a good deal of the evidence, 
that there will be an appalling docu- 
mentation after this war which, on 
the balance, will validate most of 
the major charges made against the 
High Commands of the aggressor 
nations. Some that unquestionably 
will be invalidated will be more than 
compensated for by revelation of 
planned mass misery yet unrevealed 
or, at least, not yet given wide cir- 
culation. Certain stories that have 
been freely disseminated will be de- 
bunked, but plenty will be verified 
to the hilt. 

Some debunkers of World War I 
tales have been themselves de- 
bunked, but the lies go rolling mer- 
rily along. It is said that corrections 
of misstatements seldom catch up 
with the original untruth. What 
chance, then, has the correction of 
a “correction?” 


N THE early twenties Sir Arthur 
(later Lord) Ponsonby published 
one of the shortest and yet probably 
most effective attacks on atrocity 


propaganda: “Falsehood in War- 
time.” This is a small book and thus 
easily and willingly read by univer- 
sity students who are assigned to 
delve into the miasma of atrocity 
propaganda. In a way, Ponsonby 
did a dis-service when he sent his 
little book to press, because it aided 
in the inculcation of a cynicism from 
which American readers, especially 
American youth, have not yet recov- 
ered. 

Ponsonby himself has _ recently 
been debunked, by James Morgan 
Read, in a book published in 1941: 
“Atrocity Propaganda, 1914-1919.” 
Professor Read writes of one of Pon- 
sonby’s reports: 
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One chapter entitled “The Manufac- 
ture of News” tells how the Koelnische 
Zeitung reported that priests had been 
forced to ring the church bells of Ant- 
werp when the fortress was taken by 
the Germans. This was copied by the 
Matin in Paris, then by the Times in 
London, by the Corriera della Serra in 
Rome; it finally reappeared in the 
Matin. Each time the report was 
copied it was made to sound more 
brutal, until its final form in the Matm 
stated that the priests had been pun- 
ished for their heroic refusal to ring 
the bells by being hung head down- 
wards, as living clappers. Gullible as 
were the Allied papers, they still did 
not presume to impose to such an ex- 
tent on their readers’ credulity. Dili- 
gent search in the Matin and the Times 
reveals no such item in these papers 
for November, 1914, the month cited 
by Ponsonby. 

But where did Ponsonby get his in- 
formation? The source was almost cer- 
tainly German. The Norddeutsche All- 
gemeine Zeitung of July 4, 1915, con- 
tained the story exactly as Ponsonby 
has translated it, under the caption 
“What Can Be Made Out of a News 
Item.” Although there is no indication 
in the German paper that this is a 
fable, the lack of any such item in the 
papers named shows that the German 
editors were ridiculing the Allied pur- 
veyors of atrocity tales. At the same 
time they were demonstrating to the 
German public the naiveté of the op- 
ponents. 


There are perhaps four major rea- 
sons why, for more than twenty 
years, atrocity propaganda was, and 
to a considerable extent still is, at a 
discount in the United States. 

In the first place, propaganda it- 
self became a “smear” word. It lost 
its original meaning. It acquired a 
popular sense (primarily in English- 
speaking countries) which is not that 
given in any standard dictionary. 
Propaganda is literally “a spreading 
of the faith”; it may be true, par- 
tially true or false. Although even 





before Pearl Harbor there were defi- 
nite signs—such as the use of the 
slogan “Propaganda for Democracy” 
—that the word had recovered some 
of its respectability, it is unques- 
tioned that most Americans and 
Britons have regarded it as correctly 
used only where there is a taint, or 
more, of falsehood. 

Second, news stories from Ger- 
many before the war, even before 
Hitler became chancellor of the 
Reich, chronicled many examples of 
man’s inhumanity to man. Cruel 
and bestial stories were circulated, 
by both sides, in the previews of 
this present war, from Ethiopia, 
from Spain and from the Orient. 
Some were true, many grossly exag- 
gerated. This tended to sustain and 
augment the feelings that many had 
about such tales. Relatively few had 
a direct interest in, or were person- 
ally affected by, such reports. Mil- 
lions were so conditioned that when 
the day came when Hitler invaded 
Poland they could say, or at least 
feel, that they were “fed up by hor- 
ror reports,” or that “one side is 
probably just as bad as the other.” 
Except for the very few who were 
active or interested partisans there 
was but little attempt made to eval- 
uate and discriminate. 

In the third place, the detection 
and analysis of propaganda has been 
made exceedingly difficult by the 
speed and complexity of onrushing 
events. The happenings and pace of 
the present war, at least since April, 
1940, have been so overwhelming 
that there has been a tendency to 
become numbed to the fate of in- 
dividuals, even of individual nations. 

Nations have had so many criss- 
crossing treaties of friendship that it 
is no wonder they have become foes. 
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One day Germany and the Soviet 
Union were benevolently allied. The 
next morning they were at each 
other’s throats. In June, 1940, the 
British and French fleets were fight- 
ing as allies. In July the former was 
trying to sink the latter. In the win- 
ter of 1939-1940 millions of Ameri- 
cans wanted to aid the Finns. Eight- 
een months later most of the same 
millions had to hope that the Finns 
would be defeated. 

The United States and Great Bri- 
tain are at war with Japan, but 
Russia, their ally, is not. The United 
States, at time of writing, diplomat- 
ically recognizes the government at 
Vichy, but Britain does not. To cli- 
max the absurdity, Canada, a major 
component of the British Common- 
wealth, is still on speaking terms 
with Vichy! 

More than a dozen nations have 
been conquered and their identities 
submerged. Scores of cities have 
been bombed, several suffering ter- 
rific destruction of civilians and 
property. Germany and Russia 
claim that each has killed, wounded 
or captured a fantastic number of 
millions of the other. Is there room 
in bewildered minds, obsessed by 
personal problems, to ponder about 
the fate of remote individuals? Is it 
odd that a headline (which, inciden- 
tally, I have never been able to 
track down) should have been re- 
ported as appearing in a minor 
Western newspaper: “Ho-hum! Lon- 
don Bombed Again”? 

And, finally, there is another—and 
perhaps the most important—factor 
involved: A dawning realization that 
war itself is the ultimate in atrocity. 
Any concomitant of war is a by- 
product or a sub-atrocity. If this 
fact can be firmly fixed in the minds 
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of enough millions there may after 
all be a purpose in this ghastly tra- 
vail through which we are passing. 
Much that we now read about in 
the newspapers, evils stunning in 
their impact, will persist or periodi- 
cally recur unless we can learn, 
somehow, to remove or control the 
reasons for war. These evil things 
are war. 

We were horrified when we learned 
that there had been a viciously- 
planned mass air attack on Rotter- 
dam, seemingly after an armistice 
had been accepted; we were angered 
when civilian refugees streaming 
along the roads of Belgium and 
France were machine-gunned from 
the air; we were indignant and out- 
raged when London and Coventry 
were indiscriminately bombed, day 
after day and week after week; we 
gasped (momentarily) when Lidice 
was depopulated. No doubt we 
would be aroused to a fury of con- 
demnation if gas attacks should be 
made, especially if made by the 
Nazis or the Japs. Unquestionably 
we would consign to the hottest hell 
the nation that introduces bacterial 
war into the fray. 

But why should we wax so 
wrathy? All these are relatively 
picayune sub-atrocities. It may be 
true that there are degrees of atro- 
cities, and also degrees of responsi- 
bility. However, any attempt to ex- 
amine and evaluate these should not 
be done in the hope that war can 
perhaps be limited. War has become 
total. War has become global. Total- 
global war will continue to be the 
order of the day unless we find a 
way to prevent all wars. There can 
be but faint hope that a twentieth 
century Grotius can draw up “Rules 
of War” which will enable civiliza- 
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tion to persist. But, even so, it is 
important that we study and weigh 
the sub-atrocities, not alone that 
greater guilt may be recognized, but 
also that a consciousness of the des- 
perate state in which we find our- 
selves may spur us to find a real 
solution, and not waste energy 
searching for ameliorations and pal- 
liatives. 


HAT is a wartime atrocity? 

The answer is not a simple 
one. For one thing it depends upon 
whose ox is gored. Representative 
examples from each world war throw 
more heat than light on the prob- 
lem. 

When Nurse Edith Cavell was 
shot, her German executioners be- 
lieved, quite correctly, that they 
were acting according to accepted 
principles of international law. She 
had been giving aid and comfort to 
spies. Her execution, however, was 
considered throughout most of the 
world—except by a few legalists—a 
conspicuous example of Hunnish- 
ness. 

Lack of public understanding of 
what have been held to be the laws 
of war may convert legitimate belli- 
gerent practices into atrocities, and 
provide fuel for atrocity propa- 
ganda. In such cases it is the task 
of the propagandist to deny or ob- 
scure the existing juridical basis. 

During the invasion of Belgium 
and France, in both wars, the Ger- 
mans executed Belgian and French 
civilians who took pot shots at in- 
vaders, from windows in the houses 
of their ravished villages. The Ger- 
mans, in some instances, acted in 
accordance with long-held rules of 
war. But in American eyes these 
francs tireurs were heroes defending 





their homes, and the fact that they 
killed, tried to kill or were suspected 
of killing, without benefit of uni- 
form, made little or no difference. 

An atrocity in war may be consid- 
ered to be any act which the enemy 
can, or does, commit against you 
which you do not, or cannot, com- 
mit against him. It may be that you 
refrain for reasons of public opinion, 
or that you are geographically, mili- 
tarily or temperamentally incapable 
of equivalent action. When the Ger- 
mans initiated gas attacks at Ypres 
in 1915 a large part of the world 
shuddered in horror. Gas is still con- 
sidered by average men and women 
to be inhumane, therefore an atro- 
city—in spite of the fact that Dr. 
Francine, one time chief of staff for 
the Gas Hospital at Toul, and later 
head of the State Tuberculosis 
Clinic in Philadelphia (and he is not 
the only witness), has stated under 
oath that “of all methods of warfare 
gas is the least inhumane and the 
most effective.” Chevalier de Bay- 
ard, in the sixteenth century, con- 
sidered the use of gunpowder un- 
sporting, and no doubt an atrocity. 

When the British and the French 
countered with gas attacks they 
were not guilty of atrocity. That 
was retaliation. In the view of the 
consumer of information much, 
quite rightly, depends upon who 
uses a weapon first. 

This has been demonstrated in 
the present war. Germany initiated 
mass bombing of civilian popula- 
tions. That, therefore, was an atro- 
city. Britain, of necessity, replied 
with mass bombing which, no mat- 
ter how carefully directed against 
military objectives, perforce killed 
civilians. That is retaliation, albeit 
necessary and justifiable. 
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An atrocity is any act, or alleged 
act, which can be charged against 
the enemy, and which has a chance 
to revolt public opinion either in 
your country or in that of a neutral. 
To be successful, atrocity stories 
must have wide circulation. In 
World War I, Britain and France 
had a great advantage in their con- 
trol of communications. In this war, 
Britain has had an asset of another 
kind, in the circumstance that in 
the United States, long before the 
Japs attacked Pearl Harbor, an in- 
considerable percentage of Ameri- 
cans conceded that Hitler had much 
of a case, when he invaded Poland. 
This was unlike the climate of pub- 
lic opinion when the Kaiser went 
into Belgium. 

When dawn came on September 
1, 1939, the “long armistice” came 
to an end. When the Wehrmacht 
fired on Danzig and swept across the 
Polish frontier not only Americans, 
but also most of the informed non- 
Teutonic world, had come to a deci- 
sion on the merits of the case. 
Charges of atrocities, of the old-fash- 
ioned kind and largely concoctions 
of Dr. Goebbels, preceded Hitler’s 
advances into Austria, Czechoslovak- 
ia and Poland. Inasmuch as many 
of these stories had been widely dis- 
seminated, and showed little of the 
sardonic doctor’s vaunted ingenuity, 
the pattern of propaganda was thin 
and obvious. The world rather apa- 
thetically declined to accept the 
Nazi propagandists’ contention that 
riots, mayhem and murders of mi- 
norities developed spontaneously, 
and were committed only by the 
Poles. 

As the German machine pressed 
forward into Poland it soon became 
clear to discriminating observers, 
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even at a distance, that total war, as 
conducted, must needs be accompa- 
nied by many things which were 
formerly abhorred as atrocities. Sol- 
dier no longer fought against sol- 
dier. That was an impossibility. 
Bodies of civilians, including women 
and children, were crushed under 
Panzer divisions and blasted to bits 
by Stukas. As King George VI of 
Britain said of a later occasion: “We 
are all in the front line.” 

Terrorism is admittedly and obvi- 
ously a part of military technique. 
As a completion of the “softening 
up” process begun by Fifth Column- 
ists, an Axis invading army counts 
on terrorization of the civilian popu- 
lace, and deliberately plans to shat: 
ter its morale. It may, as in the ter- 
ror and “Baedeker” raids on Eng- 
land, make an error, and be guilty 
of gross psychological ineptitude. 

Different nations employ varying 
devices and degrees of terrdr tactics; 
and even the same nation may 
adopt widely variant policies in dif- 
ferent countries. These variations 
spring from several causes: the atti- 
tudes toward certain races, contrasts 
in national temperaments and atti- 
tudes, the exigencies of the situa- 
tion, the extent of cooperation to be 
expected, and the degree of hate or 
contempt held by the master nation 
for its victim. In these we find the 
clues that help to explain differences 
of treatment accorded by the Nazis 
to Poles and Danes. 

It is probable that Hitler would 
be content to abide by the laws of 
war, as they affect occupied areas, 
provided he could place his own in- 
terpretation on these laws. The 
eighteenth century policy, not until 
this war importantly challenged, is 
thus defined by the Swiss jurist Vat- 
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tel: “Provided the inhabitants sub- 
mit to him who is master of the 
country, and pay the contributions 
demanded, and refrain from acts of 
hostility, they live in safety as if 
they were on friendly terms with the 
enemy. ...” It would seem that 
Hitler could ask nothing more, but 
he does. 


HE Germans, still writhing in 

memory of the atrocity propa- 
ganda of which they were the sub- 
jects in 1914-1918 (and doubtless 
recalling how effective such stories 
had been), were ready with their 
first major blast against the Poles 
as early as November 17, 1939. 
Their 259-page book lists “5,437 
cases of murder committed by sol- 
diers of the Polish army, and by 
Polish civilians against men, women 
and children of the German minor- 
ity.” Ten weeks later, in a further 
book-size report, the number of 
“identified victims” mounted to 12,- 
857, and it was stated that “the fig- 
ure 58,000 is not final.” 

The Polish White Book, replying 
to German atrocity allegations, was 
not published until mid-1940. 

These three books, together with 
much supplementary material pub- 
lished at irregular intervals, con- 
tain truly appalling records, docu- 
ments and photographs, but surpris- 
ingly little that would startle any- 
one familiar with atrocity propa- 
ganda in previous wars. Especially 
is it true that there is but little pre- 
sented that would surprise or shock 
students of modern warfare. Impor- 
tant differences may be accounted 
for in three obvious ways: 1—The 
intense bitterness engendered in the 
years before the start of the war 
(far greater than was the case in 





Belgium, for example); 2—the un- 
questioned presence on both sides of 
hordes of spies and agents provoca- 
teurs; 3—above all, the dominant 
part played by the air force in the 
invasion. 

In presenting these competing 
records of horrors the Germans man- 
age to do a more horrific job of it 
than the Poles. They had at least 
three advantages: 1—They had or- 
ganized in advance to obtain and 
record the material, as they had a 
special corps of reporter-photogra- 
phers trained for the task, supple- 
mented by the cooperation of “jur- 
ists” called the “Bureau for the 
Investigation of Violations of Inter- 
national Law”; 2—they were on the 
spot and could carry out their in- 
vestigations with all the openness 
and force of conquerors; 3—they 
were able to use actual names and 
photographs in purporting to vali- 
date the sworn-to depositions. The 
Poles, as was the case with Bryce 
and his colleagues, had to guard 
against the probability of reprisals, 
and concealed the names in vaguely 
identifying clues contained in “1,500 
reports of eye-witnesses.” 

Czechoslovakia, Norway and, in 
fact, all occupied areas with the pos- 
sible exceptions of Denmark and 
Luxembourg have been assiduous in 
keeping a record of atrocities 
charged against the invader. Scores 
of books, pamphlets and newsletters 
have been published. With two ex- 
ceptions, Britain has held aloof from 
official publication of atrocity 
charges. In November, 1939, a thir- 
ty-six-page White Paper appeared, 
“Papers Concerning the Treatment 
of German Nationals in Germany, 
1938-1939.” This was pre-war evi- 
dence, was working over well-tilled 
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ground, and attracted but little at- 
tention. The other case concerns 
charges made early in 1942, by For- 
eign Secretary Anthony Eden, when 
he accused the Japs of committing 
wanton atrocities in Hong Kong. 
This attracted considerable press 
space and comment, and interest in 
the story was revived in June by the 
appearance in the Saturday Evening 
Post of three articles by Jan Henrik 
Marsman, who claimed to have sup- 
plied Eden with some of his raw 
material. 

Carefully-documented records are 
being kept by every émigré govern- 
ment of the treatment of its people. 
At least three governments have is- 
sued statements, listing names of 
Nazis and quislings who will be 
“treated appropriately” when their 
occupied areas are freed. The evi- 
dence this time is vastly greater and 
certainly more specific. Fifteen na- 
tions have an intense interest in 
seeing that the charges are meticu- 
lously documented. If the interest in 
atrocity propaganda in this war is 
not so widespread, and if it is, in the 
United States, received with consid- 
erable inertia and skepticism, yet it 
is unquestionably true that the 
keenly-interested participants will 
not permit this question to be 
dropped when Hitler is defeated. 
Whatever official action is taken, 
there will be many informal “nights 
of the long knives.” 

It will be a large part of the re- 
sponsibility of the United States to 
see that chaos does not result, or 
there will be official declarations of 
“peace, peace” where there will be 
no peace. The radius of the Four 
Horsemen will be almost infinitely 
extended. 

The problem of German guilt will 
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be a thorny one. Many millions be- 
lieve mere death by a firing squad 
or the headsman’s axe is too good 
for Hitler and his associates. In this 
war the Germans have provided in 
official statements appreciably more 
evidence than in 1914-1918 to show 
what actions were perpetrated by di- 
rect order of the High Command. 
These records have been carefully 
compiled, and are ready to submit 
before an International Court. 


HAT is the opinion today of 

probably the most eminent 
student of atrocity propaganda, Ar- 
nold J. Toynbee? This eminent 
scholar, of Balliol College, Oxford, 
was for nearly twenty years, until 
1939, editor of and contributor to the 
Annual Survey of International Af- 
fairs. He assisted Lord Bryce in the 
preparation of the report on atro- 
cities committed against the Ar- 
menians and, from official docu- 


ments, wrote the twin publications, 
“The German Terror in Belgium” 


and “The German Terror in 
France.” He has followed the trail 
of atrocity stories since, including 
the material of this war. 

Professor Toynbee has arrived at 
several conclusions connected with 
war and humanity which indicate, 
at least to me, that we must accept 
as valid many atrocities charged; 
and that we must not try to patch 
up further this old world of ours, 
but must save ourselves by digging 
down to root problems. What these 
are and how they can be solved is 
another story, which I leave to some 
one infinitely more competent than I. 

I wish to gather up the loose strings 
of this article by quoting (by per- 
mission) three of Toynbee’s conclu- 
sions: 
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1. The doctrine of original sin is 
supported up to the hilt by the facts 
of history. Human nature is always 
capable of atrocities. 

2. While, in societies that we call 
uncivilized, atrocities are sometimes 
customary, they are normally ruled 
out by custom in so-called civilized 
societies; but even in the most civi- 
lized communities such customs, even 
when centuries old, almost always 
break down when individuals are sub- 
jected to the strain of certain abnor- 
mal experiences and emotions—the ex- 
perience of being put into uniform 
and made to invade and occupy a 
hostile country, for example. 

3. A fearful load of guilt rests upon 
all those who, whether as members of 
governments or as private individuals, 
give orders or preach doctrines that 
aim at breaking down the customs of 
civilization, and at subjecting individ- 
uals to strains under which the im- 
pulse to commit atrocities may be- 
come almost irresistible. “It must 
needs be that offense come, but woe 
to him through whom the offense 
cometh.” 


The evidence piles up. Nearly 10,- 
000,000 men, women and children 
have already been expelled from 





their homes by the fiat of Hitler. 
The Fuehrer is said to have plans for 
the transplanting of perhaps another 
10,000,000. Europe is to have the 
“advantage” of Germanization. 
There will be masters and slaves. 
Temporarily, there are masters and 
slaves. This fact, with its implica- 
tions, is the super-atrocity which we 
must not overlook, treat cynically, 
nor forget. 

The evidence of atrocities en 
masse, governmentally-sponsored, is 
infinitely more ready-to-hand and 
convincing than it was a quarter of 
a century ago. Today the Nazi gov- 
ernment admits the most important 
facts charged. Indeed, they brag 
about them. They deny, of course, 
that these things are atrocities. 

But they are atrocities to us. Only 
by realizing their overwhelming ex- 
istence and significance can we meet 
the menace face to face, smash it 
and then proceed with that other 
task: to eliminate or control the 
causes of the most colossal of all 
atrocities, war. 





The Rise and Fall 


Of the Havas News Agency 


By Clifford F. Weigle 


Professor Weigle gives a history of the agency 
that for a century dominated the French press. 
The author is an associate professor in the Divi- 
sion of Journalism, Stanford University, and a 
former contributor to the QUARTERLY. 


ARGEST and most influential 
journalistic organization in 
France prior to June, 1940, was the 
Havas News Agency, or [Agence 
Havas, which held the distinction of 
being the only major news agency 
in the world controlling most of the 
advertising in a country’s newspa- 
pers as well as the distribution of 
news.’ As a result, Havas held what 
Professor Desmond called “. . . . a 
position of unique influence and im- 
portance in French journalism.” ’* Al- 
though Havas vastly increased its 
strength after the World War, it had 
held a dominant position in French 
journalism for many years before 
1914. In fact, it was in the second 
issue of his Revue Parisienne, dated 
August 25, 1840, that Honoré de 
Balzac began a discussion of the 
then young Agence Havas by say- 
ing, “The public may believe there 
are many newspapers, but in reality 
there is only one.”* He labeled M. 
Charles Havas “le maitre-jacques” 
of the press and said, “. . . there is 
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but one newspaper, made by him. 

. .’* Ninety-six years later, Alfred 
Fontenay described the same Agence 
Havas as “. . . the great, the indis- 
pensable middleman, through whom 
French business and industry con- 
trol the press. . . .”°; while Galtier- 
Boissiére, in 1934, called it a huge 
quasi-monopoly of news and adver- 
tising which put almost all daily 
newspapers in France under orders 
of an industrial and financial olig- 
archy.° 

Havas’ rise to its position of un- 
questioned dominance in France 
paralleled the development during 
the last 100 years of great news 
agencies in other countries—Wolff 
in Germany, Reuters in England, 
and Associated Press in the United 
States being among the most impor- 
tant. Of them all, Havas was the 
oldest, dating its establishment from 
about 1835. 

Charles Havas, the founder, ap- 
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parently went to France as a youth 
from his home in Oporto, Portugal, 
toward the end of the Revolution.’ 
Details are confused as to his activi- 
ties, journalistic and otherwise, from 
then until 1835. He may have served 
under Napoleon delivering news 
from Army headquarters to the Par- 
is papers in the early nineteenth 
century.” Possibly he started as early 
as 1825 using pigeons and mail to 
send out in France foreign news re- 
ceived principally from Belgium and 
England.” One account says he 
worked in Paris for a paper sympa- 
thetic to Napoleon, then became 
until 1835 an obscure translator for 
commercial news services.” Balzac, 
in his 1840 article, described M. 
Havas as an ex-banker, ex-co-propri- 
etor of the Gazette de France and 
ex-co-associate of an enterprise to 
exploit licenses given by Napoleon 
during the period of the Continental 
Bloc.” 

At any rate, in 1835, or possibly 
1836,” he established his own small 
translation bureau to furnish mate- 
rial from foreign newspapers to Paris 
papers, government ministers and 
certain ambassadors.” With his as- 
sistants, who included Julius Reut- 
er“ and Bernhard Wolff,” Havas 
tried at first the device known as 
Chappé telegraphs, by which mes- 
sages were sent by the expensive 
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and unreliable method of flashing 
lights from tower to tower. In 1840 
he attracted attention by establish- 
ing a daily pigeon service between 
London, Brussels and Paris, which 
enabled him to get news from the 
London morning papers in time for 
publication in the Paris evening pa- 
pers of the same day. 

The early years were extremely 
difficult financially for the small en- 
terprise. Despite the fact that he 
was almost bankrupt, Havas by 
1840 had achieved a virtual mono- 
poly of foreign news in France. There 
were two reasons for his monopoly: 
In the first place, the newspapers 
found it much more economical for 
each to pay a fraction of Havas’ 
news gathering costs than to hire 
translators and subscribe to foreign 
newspapers.” In the second place, 
and more significantly, M. Havas 
had shared with news agency foun- 
ders in other countries the useful 
ability to snuggle close to the gov- 
ernment. Balzac commented that 
Havas had seen many governments 
and served them all with equal fidel- 
ity." The reign of Louis Philippe 
was distinguished for its severe press 
censorship, but Havas worked with 
the Government so closely that he 
was able to get subventions to stave 
off financial collapse.” 

Agence Havas had paid correspon- 
dents in the United States and in 
European capitals and sent out a 
daily service of political, financial 
and commercial information when 
Charles Havas turned over the di- 
rection of the agency to his son, 
Auguste, in 1850. Auguste solved 
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the financial problems of the organ- 
ization by combining, in 1856, the 
functions of a news agency and an 
advertising agency. He amalga- 
mated Havas with a struggling ad- 
vertising agency, Societé Générale 
des Annonces, which had been or- 
ganized by M. Bullier and Charles 
Laffite. Then he offered to 200 pro- 
vincial newspapers a daily French 
and foreign news review in exchange 
for a certain amount of advertising 
space (usually one-third or one- 
fourth of a page) on page three or 
four of each paper. The space, in 
turn, was sold to the firm’s advertis- 
ing clients. Most of the papers ac- 
cepted the offer.” 


XPANSION of Havas was con- 

tinual thereafter. The rapidly- 
expanding electric telegraph became 
an important asset. News service 
was extended to South American pa- 
pers in 1860." Auguste Havas was 
succeeded in 1873 by M. Lebey, 
who further perfected the service by 
adding “feature” material, including 
political correspondence, literary sec- 
tions and novels.” Copy was fur- 
nished in stereotyped plates (called 
“boilerplate” in the United States 
during the same period) so that 
provincial editors could dispense 
with three-fourths of their typeset- 
ting and get out complete newspa- 
pers merely by adding some local 
news to the Havas daily services.” 
Baron d’Erlanger acquired the agen- 
cy and incorporated it in 1879 with 
a capitalization of 8,500,000 francs.” 
Although there were many news 
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agencies in France by 1914, none ap- 
proached Havas in size or influence. 
By a series of reorganizations af- 
ter the World War, Havas pyramid- 
ed the size and diversion of its 
activities. Successive increases in 
capitalization give some indication 
of the rate of growth of the corpor- 
ation. Capitalized at 8,500,000 francs 
in 1879, the amount increased as 
follows: 1920, 18,500,000 francs; 
1921, 27,750,000; 1922, 37,000,000; 
1924, 50,000,000; 1927, 87,000,000; 
and, 1930, 105,000,000." In 1929 
Havas stocks were worth three times 
their face value on the Bourse.” 
Havas gained control of Agence 
Radio, which specialized in political 
and financial news. Fabra, leading 
Spanish agency, also was a subsid- 
iary.” Post-war expansion of the 
advertising branch of the agency in- 
cluded the absorption of the old 
agency of Lagrange et Cerf in 
1920,” and the full amalgamation of 
the subsidiary Societé Générale des 
Annonces into Agence Havas in 
1921.” By 1934, Havas had more 
than 2,000 newspapers subscribing 
to its news service,” and the depres- 
sion had strengthened further its 
control over French advertising.” 
Havas’ services were directed 
from elaborate headquarters on the 
Rue de Richelieu in Paris. A net- 
work of sub-agencies in all the larger 
cities of France furnished news of 
their regions to the Paris office, and 
received news, financial information 
and commercial dispatches to sell to 
merchants and bankers.” Daily 
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newspaper subscribers received their 
services by teletype from Paris. 

Foreign news was covered either 
by Havas’ own offices or by exchange 
agreements with foreign agencies. 
Under terms of the famous “Ring 
Combination,” international cartel 
first established in 1870, the four 
major news agencies of Havas, Reu- 
ters, Wolff and the Associated Press 
divided the world into four “spheres 
of influence.” As the cartel was or- 
ganized in 1932, the Associated Press 
controlled the United States and 
Central America and shared South 
America with Havas; Wolffs Tele- 
graphisches Biiro had Germany; Reu- 
ters Ltd. controlled news of England 
and the British Empire, Holland and 
the Far East; while Havas dominated 
France, the French colonies and the 
Romanic countries of Europe and 
shared South America with the AP. 
Other parts of the world, especially 
Finland, Esthonia, Latvia, Lithu- 
ania, Bulgaria, Rumania, Turkey, 
Greece and Russia, were common 
Reuters-Havas-Wolff territory. The 
most essential conditions of the Ring 
contract were that each agency create 
the news report in its own territory 
and make it available to member 
services, and that each agency be 
obligated to distribute news only 
through members and never to com- 
peting agencies or individual news- 
papers.” 

Ring control of world news was 
weakened gradually after the war by 
the development of radio, which faci- 
litated communication without de- 
pendence on Ring-dominated, expen- 
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sive cables, and by the growth of 
independent news agencies such as 
the United Press.“ Operating entirely 
outside the cartel, the United Press 
in 1984 had 266 European clients, 
while the Hearst International News 
Service had 40. The United Press also 
had made important gains in South 
America. The result was that, follow- 
ing an AP request in 1932, the Havas- 
AP agreement to stay out of each 
other’s territory was cancelled and 
Havas set up an American distribu- 
ting agency in 1934,” with the first 
clients the New York Post and the 
Philadelphia Record.” 

News coming into France, because 
of the Ring arrangement, filtered 
through foreign agencies, most of 
which were government controlled— 
Wolff in Germany (D.N.B. later in 
the 1930s) , Stefani in Italy, Belga in 
Belgium, Pat in Poland, Rador in 
Rumania, Tass in Russia and Rengo 
in Japan. Reuters and the Associated 
Press were the two major “free” 
agencies. In the news going out of 
France, Havas sought to satisfy the 
foreign agencies, as well as the French 
Government, Havas officials, and the 
Banque de Paris et des Pays-Bas,” 
which financed the post-war expan- 
sion of the agency.” In its efforts to 
offend no one, Havas sometimes used 
credit lines which concealed the 
source of the information; for in- 
stance, dispatches marked “Privat” 
were not to carry the Havas signa- 
ture. There were times when more 
complete information was sent to 
foreign services than to French news- 
papers. When the Aéropostale affair 
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broke out, the French Government 
asked Havas to publish only official 
communiqueés, but full details of the 
scandal were sent abroad under the 
signature “Privat.” ™ Although Hav- 
as protested repeatedly that its news 
service was completely objective, 
American correspondents in France 
“.. learned to discount in one way 
or another almost every item that” 
reached “them through the French 
press or press associations.” “ 


HARLES HAVAS and his son, 

Auguste, discovered long ago, as 
did most other founders of news agen- 
cies, that the gathering and distribu- 
tion of political news is not a profit- 
making venture without subsidy or 
other form of income. Newspapers in 
most countries outside the United 
States and England could not pay an 
assessment high enough to return a 
profit to the agencies.” While other 
news services were turning to out- 
right government subsidization, Hav- 
as alone went into the advertising 
business as a source of profit, and 
after the World War, when advertis- 
ing developed rapidly in France, be- 
came one of the world’s largest ad- 
vertising agencies. Regarding the 
scope of the organization’s advertis- 
ing activities, Georges Boris wrote: 

It would be exaggerating to speak 
of an advertising monopoly or “trust,” 
but it is none the less true that the 
great bulk of French advertising is 


handled by the Havas agency and its 
branches. . . .@ 


Galtier-Boissiére declared that Hav- 
as controlled all French advertising 
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except that handled by certain rep- 
resentatives of foreign agencies and 
small independent French agencies.“ 
Barbara Wertheim estimated that 
the agency placed 80 to 90 per cent 
of the advertising,“ while Desmond 
set the figure at 80 per cent of the 
advertising space in Paris and pro- 
vincial papers.” Albert Laney said 
that in two years, 1924-26, Havas 
spent for its advertising clients in 
France alone 400,000,000 francs. In 
addition to its newspaper advertising 
accounts, Havas had numerous sub- 
agencies to handle advertising for 
billboards, car cards, posters, period- 
icals, annuals and technical publica- 
tions.” 

Because there did not exist in 
France a clear distinction between 
commercial advertising, “promotion” 
by “gifts” of money and advertising 
disguised as news, Havas spent its 
clients’ funds in various ways. M. A. 
Uhiman, in a “well-documented” 
study in Esprit (Sept., 1988), said 
that Havas distributed the following 
three kinds of “advertising”: 


“Publicité commerciale,” which was 
advertising in the usual Anglo-Saxon 
sense. By its experience and size, 
Havas seemed able to handle advertis- 
ing for large firms at the lowest price 
with the best possible results. 

“Publicité d’influence,” consisting of 
funds furnished by the French gov- 
ernment to be used to pave the way 
for support by the press of govern- 
ment decisions, to hide a scandal or 
to conceal from the public events 
abroad the revelation of which might 
swing public opinion against govern- 
ment policies. 

“Publicité financiére,” which con- 
sisted in creating through advertising 
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and editorial columns a “favorable 
atmosphere” for the floating of security 
issues or loans.” 


With respect to this form of adver- 
tising, Fontenay wrote: 


No big financial scheme requiring 
the support of the public can be 
launched without the cooperation of 
the press, in France without the sup- 
port of Havas & Co., which supply 
not only news and publicity, but also 
editorials. ...A company may get 
itself into financial difficulties, but its 
shareholders big and small need never 
know it, for Havas may be depended 
upon to keep quiet, as recent events 
have proved.” 

The influence wielded by Havas 
through its control of advertising was 
clearly indicated by Pierre Denoyer, 
New York correspondent for Le Petit 
Parisien, in an address at the Prince- 
ton Conference on the Press in 1930. 
M. Denoyer said: 

To alienate Havas may mean for a 
newspaper the loss of practically all 
its advertising revenue. This power of 
one advertising agency is of tremen- 
dous importance for the press and for 
the public, for it is known that in 
several cases advertising patrons have 
objected to editorial policies and in- 
terfered directly or indirectly with 
them, stopped campaigns and tabooed 
topics.” 


UST how “official” a government 

agency was Havas? The organiza- 
tion took great pains to protest any 
assertion that it was either “official” 
or “subsidized.” A typical instance 
of such a protest was that made in 
1934 by Camille Lemercier, Ameri- 
can general manager for Havas, in a 
letter taking exception to a reference 
in Editor & Publisher to the agency 
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as being the “. . . French official news 
agency, in part supported by govern- 
ment funds. .. .” M. Lemercier stated 
“formally,” on behalf of the direc- 
tors, that Havas was not an official 
news agency; that it got no subsidy 
from any government. “The fact,” he 
said, was that the government was a 
customer of Havas, getting news ser- 
vice for various departments and for 
colonial newspapers which could not 
afford to pay for getting the dis- 
patches. He added that Havas was 
“. . . not subject to any influence of 
any group or interest, either eco- 
nomic or political,” and that the news 
service was “.. . absolutely objective 
and impartial.” Since Lemercier 
was technically correct in his state- 
ment regarding subsidization, Editor 
& Publisher thereafter called Havas a 
“semi-official” agency.” 

Putting quibbling aside, the fact 
seems to be that Havas, during most 
of its history, was extremely close to 
the French government. It was 
“healthy” for Havas to respect gov- 
ernment wishes. News going out of 
France was released by Havas 
through government channels, which 
permitted the French government to 
“color” foreign news when advis- 
able.” Galtier-Boissiére asserted that 
Havas was officially responsible for 
disseminating government propagan- 
da.” Havas was used as intermediary 
in relations of the French govern- 
ment with French public opinion and 
with foreign governments. If a politi- 
cal or diplomatic maneuver was re- 
vealed prematurely, a denial by Hav- 
as often carried the same weight as a 
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government statement. The govern- 
ment also used the agency for “trial 
balloons” to test public reaction to 
contemplated moves.“ Although 
Havas received no open subsidiza- 
tion, the government was one of its 
best-paying customers in getting 
news services for government em- 
ployes and colonial papers. In 1931, 
for instance, the government pay- 
ments to Havas totaled 36,000,000 
francs.” 

Light is thrown on the relation- 
ship of Havas to the government as 
well as on the agency’s part in French 
press corruption by the episode of the 
thirteen years of bribery of the press 
of France by the Imperial Russian 
government. The “many unsavory 
documents of the past... .”™ first 
published in Humanité and Quoti- 
dien™ had been unearthed from the 
archives of the Imperial Russian 
Ministry of Finance by Boris Sou- 
varine, a young Frenchman of Rus- 
sian descent, who spent two years at 
the task. The sensational documents 
revealed that the thirteen years of 
bribery had started at the direct in- 
stigation of the French Government 
in 1904 when the start of the Russo- 
Japanese war threatened the success 
of Russian loans in France. One letter 
was particularly revealing. It was a 
report made to the Russian govern- 
ment in November, 1905, by Arthur 
Raffalovich, officer of the Legion of 
Honor, member of the Institute of 
France, contributor to the Journal 
des Debats and the Economiste 
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Francais, and editor of the Marché 
Financier, who was at the same time 
the Czar’s secret agent in France. 
M. Raffalovich wrote as follows: 


The subventions to the press began 

in February 1904, at the time of the 
panic provoked by the outbreak of 
hostilities in the Far East. Upon the 
express request of M. Rouvier, then 
Minister of Finance [later Prime Min- 
ister of France] . . . the director of 
the [Russian] Ministry of Finance 
agreed to open a credit of 200,000 
francs through the Russo-Chinese 
Bank. The Paris banks, in the com- 
mon defense of Russian credit, fur- 
nished 100,000 francs in addition to 
our 200,000. The money was expended 
through the regular agent of the 
French Ministry, M. Lenoir, and con- 
tinued until the issuanve of the 800- 
million-franc loan in May. Our sacri- 
fices were then interrupted until au- 
tumn, when the monthly allocations 
were resumed, slightly increased. 
The outlook was so threatening that 
the Banque de Paris put 50,000 francs 
at our disposition, which was used as 
follows: 10,000 francs to the Havas 
Agency ...on November 30, as 
much again on December 30, plus 
Lenoir’s commission. The costly sacri- 
fices to Havas and the Temps are ab- 
solutely necessary. In our difficult cir- 
cumstances the support of the major- 
ity of the press is—unfortunately— 
indispensable to us until the loan is 
put through. The papers have become 
greedier as the loan becomes more dis- 
tant, and one may judge what they 
would say if given rein by the tone 
of a few papers which have remained 
outside the arrangement. ... We 
must continue the 100,000 francs for 
three months, and look forward to 
paying Havas 10,000 francs for an 
even longer period. . . . The cancelled 
checks are in the hands of the [Rus- 
sian] Ministry of Finance.” 


Subsidies continued, as occasion 
arose, until the 1917 Revolution.” 
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Poincaré later admitted that when 
he was Premier he distributed to the 
French papers money furnished by 
the Russian government through Is- 
volski, Russian Ambassador in Paris. 


T IS unlikely that the French 

press and its news services became 
less corrupt after the war. Robert 
Dell, distinguished Paris correspond- 
ent of the Manchester Guardian, 
wrote in 1931, “There has been cor- 
ruption in the French press as long 
as I have known France, but it is 
worse now than it has ever been be- 
fore.” He pointed out that foreign 
sources of bribery were more numer- 
ous than they had been in the days 
of the Imperial Russian subsidies, 
and that money in 1931 was flooding 
into the French press from Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia, Ru- 
mania, Bulgaria, Hungary and It- 
aly.” Later, German money was add- 
ed to the stream. Havas, occupying 
the key position in French journal- 
ism, could hardly have kept aloof 
from this post-war bribery. 

The at least semi-official position 
of Havas as a propaganda agency for 
the French government was illus- 
trated by events of April 6, 1933, 
which excited American correspond- 
ents in Paris and threw American 
newspaper editors into a fury of edi- 
torial indignation." The Chamber of 
Deputies was considering, on that 
day, the proposed budget for the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs. Routine 
sections of the budget had been vot- 
ed in the morning session, while 
Chapter 1, in anticipation of general 
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debate, had been held until the after- 
noon meeting.” After lunch, while 
each of the assembled deputies held 
a copy of a 175-page document, 100 
pages of which contained plans for 
reorganizing the foreign press bureau 
office, especially to improve French 
propaganda in the United States,” 
Deputy Adrien Dariac, author of the 
report, summarized its contents. Af- 
ter apologizing for the dryness of the 
report, he said he wished to call at- 
tention of the Chamber to the in- 
sufficiency of French foreign propa- 
ganda and to the vital necessity of 
remedying the situation as rapidly as 
possible. He cited the United States’ 
misunderstanding of the war debt 
question as an example of inadequate 
propaganda.” (That very week, Nor- 
man Davis, ambassador-extraordi- 
nary of the United States, had ar- 
rived in Paris on war debt and other 
business; he had lunched with Prem- 
ier Daladier the day M. Dariac was 
making his report.”) M. Dariac de- 
clared that the whole problem of 
foreign propaganda had been studied 
by the commission of foreign affairs 
of both the Senate and the Chamber. 
He submitted estimates that sums to 
be spent for propaganda in 1933 by 
various countries were as follows: 
Germany, 256,000,000 francs; Italy, 
119,000,000; France, 71,000,000; 
Great Britain, 69,000,000; Poland, 
26,000,000; Hungary, 23,000,000; 
Czechoslovakia, 18,000,000; Jugo- 
slovia, 13,000,000.” 

Havas’ part in the propaganda 
program was indicated in the bud- 
get report in these words: 
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As concerns America, profound in- 
quiries have been made . . . concern- 
ing the anti-French campaign and 
means of defeating it. . These in- 
quiries have allowed us ‘to establish a 
general, basic plan to be undertaken 
in the near future by the development 
of the press service at the Quai D’Or- 
say, through collaboration of the As- 
sociated Press and the Havas news 
agency. . . . Our program consists of 
gathering European news and organ- 
izing the diffusion of this news, as ju- 
diciously adapted as possible, to for- 
eign countries. . . . It will be possible 
to reach the United States . . . other- 


wise than through the intermediary of 
foreign newspaper correspondents . 

The Quai D’Orsay assures the techni- 
cal and financial control of this news 
service. 


Earlier definite indication of gov- 
ernment control of Havas had been 
given in the 1932 Foreign Office 
budget report when it stated: “The 
effort of the department was concen- 
trated on the reorganization of the 
foreign service of our news agencies, 
principally the Agence Havas... .”" 

Needless to say, the Associated 
Press, very embarrassed at being 
mentioned in the affair, hastened to 
assert that it had taken no part in 
the propaganda plans, and deemed 
it wise to reveal for the first time that 
it had severed its working relation- 
ship with Havas a year previously. 
Havas denied everything.” 

The Popular Front government of 
Leon Blum was the only one to clash 
openly with Havas in recent years. 
When Premier Blum forced Pierre 
Guimier, influential Havas director 
in Paris in charge of advertising, to 
resign, Alfred Fontenay commented, 
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“Something unbelievable has hap- 
pened in France!” He said the im- 
mediate cause of Blum’s action was 
Guimier’s attitude in an insurance 
scandal, the details of which were 
hushed up by the French papers on 
Guimier’s orders.” More important 
reasons behind the resignation were 
repeated charges by Guimier’s politi- 
cal enemies that he continually tried 
to influence newspapers’ editorial 
policies by withholding advertising 
from papers which did not agree with 
his political views, and by favoring 
papers supporting his ideas. Blum 
acted on the grounds that the Havas 
advertising agency had used its pow- 
er to the disadvantage of the Left 
press, and consequently to the dis- 
advantage of the Left government.” 

Following the fall of France in 
1940, Agence Havas lost every semb- 
lance of its freedom in line with the 
totalitarian principle that the state 
must control completely both press 
and radio. On December 20, 1940, 
Vichy announced the creation of the 
“French Information Office” as the 
official agency to replace Havas and 
to supervise newsgathering in France. 
Under terms of a decree signed by 
Pierre Laval, then Vice-Premier, the 
Government had purchased all Hav- 
as stock and was using the Havas 
organization as the framework for the 
new office, it was announced.” In 
the text of a report by the General 
Assembly of Havas published in 
Vichy, June 1, 1941, it was stated 
that the agency had been split into 
three separate services: An adver- 
tising firm with head offices in Paris; 
the new official French news service; 
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and Telemondial, the foreign service 
of Havas. The government had ab- 
solute control of both news services. 
Capital of the advertising firm was 
distributed in a complicated manner, 
with the French government taking 
a share of the stock and having two 
representatives on the board of di- 
rectors.” Pierre Lazareff, former edi- 
tor of Paris-Soir, declared that the 
reorganization brought the former 
Havas agency under German finan- 
cial control along with “every impor- 
tant business enterprise in France.” ™ 
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Thus Agence Havas fell—a victim 
of the totalitarianism it apparer.ily 
helped to create when it became, in 
the years after 1918, one of the chief 
means by which France’s large finen- 
cial and industrial interests held the 
control of the press, and, in turn, 
helped shape French public opinion. 
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v. 75 (July 18, 1942), p. 30. 
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HE myth of a uniform Latin 

American culture, more than 
anything else, is responsible for the 
many indiscriminate generalizations 
which are made with regard to the 
press in South America. In reality, 
the newspapers of South American 
countries differ as distinctly as other 
aspects of the social or cultural life 
of these countries. This is particu- 
larly true of what may be called the 
metropolitan press in Argentina, 
Brazil and Chile. This type of press, 
which the Latin American is inclined 
to characterize as la prensa seria, is 
not to be found in the states of Cen- 
tral America, nor in Colombia, Ecua- 
dor, Peru, Bolivia, Paraguay or Uru- 
guay. El Tiempo in Bogota and 
Peru’s oldest and largest newspaper, 
El Comercio in Lima, approach the 
character of what we want to call a 
metropolitan newspaper, but they do 
not quite attain that status. But the 
three ABC countries have developed 
a number of newspapers which today 
hold their own with the world’s great 
dailies in many respects. 

If some generalizatious are necessi- 
tated by the demand for verbal econ- 
omy, this does not mean that the un- 
justified assumption of a uniform 
Latin American culture has been ac- 


cepted. They will rather serve as a 
framework within which individual 
differences become more distinct. 
Newspapers necessarily assume a dif- 
ferent complexion in countries like 
Argentina or Chile, where the popu- 
lation descends primarily from Euro- 
pean stock, and in Brazil, where 
Negro and Indian elements make for 
a different societal pattern. But con- 
siderable differences exist even be- 
tween Argentinian and Chilean news- 
papers. Economic, historical and geo- 
graphical factors must be taken into 
account in an attempt to understand 
these differences. 

All three of these countries, how- 
ever, are backward regions in con- 
trast to the industrialized countries 
of Europe and the United States. The 
comparatively low economic and cul- 
tural level of the masses in all three 
countries necessarily affects the sta- 
tus and the function of the press. Al- 
though circulation figures are sur- 
prisingly high, the press finds itself 
in a position within the social context 
of a given country which is quite dif- 
ferent from the position occupied by 
the European or North American 
press. Its function is strictly delimit- 
ed by the purchasing power and de- 
gree of literacy of the mass of the 
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population, and further development 
depends on future improvement of 
the standard of living and of educa- 
tional opportunities. The astonish- 
ing thing is that in spite of these 
handicaps the ABC countries have 
succeeded in giving birth to a num- 
ber of newspapers of world impor- 
tance. As leaders of public opinion in 
their respective homelands these pa- 
pers are carefully watched by policy 
makers the world over. 

Little needs to be said about the 
historical development of the press 
in South America. Newspapers first 
appeared in the eighteenth century 
when they served primarily as car- 
riers of official communications and 
of carefully selected news, subject to 
the strict censorship exercised by 
state and church. During the revolu- 
tionary period they soon became or- 
gans of the political aspirations of 
the population, contributed to the 
dissemination of forbidden ideas and 
helped in the overthrow of European 
domination. After independence had 
been won, newspapers fostered the 
ideas of national consciousness and 
sovereignty and played an impor- 
tant part in the struggle for power 
between rival factions within the new 
nations. As everywhere else, the prog- 
ress of the press in South America 
followed the growth of population, 
the spread of education, the increase 
of national purchasing power and the 
technical advances in newspaper pro- 
duction. But it was not until the turn 
of the present century that a really 
metropolitan press crystallized in the 
great cities of Argentina, Brazil and 
Chile. 


EITHER Argentina’s press nor 
her social structure are typical 
of other Latin American countries. 
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Argentina is more emancipated than 
any other country from the colonial 
heritage. Although feudalism is far 
from being wiped out, the country is 
more industrialized than any other in 
South America. Second only to the 
United States in prestige among the 
nations of the western hemisphere, 
Argentina has a press which is recog- 
nized as the ablest in Latin American 
journalism. As a matter of fact, one 
of her two great metropolitan dailies, 
La Prensa, is the world’s largest and 
most respected Spanish language 
newspaper. A morning paper, La 
Prensa in its make-up is a curious 
mixture of the New York Times and 
the London Times with which it 
forms today the leading newspaper 
triumvirate of the democratic world. 
From the great American paper, La 
Prensa borrows size, from the Eng- 
lish paper the combination of head- 
line news and small advertisements 
on the front page. Not far behind La 
Prensa in circulation figures and pres- 
tige follows her Argentinian rival, La 
Nacion, a paper whose place is as- 
sured among the world’s great news- 
papers, and which is not seldom pre- 
ferred by many politically more so- 
phisticated readers. Like La Prensa, 
it is read not only in the Spanish 
language sphere, but can be found on 
newsstands in the United States, in 
Europe and Asia. 

Both La Prensa and La Nacion are 
known for the reliability of their 
foreign and domestic news. While do- 
mestic news is supplied by local cor- 
respondents, international news is re- 
layed today almost exclusively by 
the two great American news agen- 
cies, United Press and Associated 
Press. It is undoubtedly due to the 
Ameriean control of these two great 
channels of communication that both 
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papers are decidedly pro-Ally and 
anti-Axis in the present world con- 
flict, as analysis of their content will 
easily reveal. But both papers also 
maintain their own correspondents 
or representatives in some of the 
world’s capitals. News is not present- 
ed in sensational headlines, and pure- 
ly sensational news of suicides, di- 
vorces or murders is rarely carried. 
Both papers report on parliamentary 
sessions, the activities of political 
parties and the administrative efforts 
of the government. 

La Prensa is by far the more con- 
servative of the two papers. This ap- 
pears readily from the fact that it 
carries much more news of the activi- 
ties of parties belonging to the con- 
servative bloc than of other political 
groups. But it is not at the service 
of any particular party. As La Prensa 
defends the constitutionalism of the 
bourgeois-Catholic tradition, La Na- 
cion represents the tradition of the 
French enlightenment and of west- 
ern liberalism and is preferred by 
radicals and intellectuals. On the 
other hand, La Nacion is more in- 
clined to support the government in 
power, like the London Times in 
Great Britain, while La Prensa is of- 
ten far more critical of party politics, 
parliamentary activities and adminis- 
trative practices. But in spite of its 
conservatism, La Prensa is not un- 
aware of important social needs such 
as improving the lot of the poor farm 
laborers and tenants and of the urban 
industrial proletariat. 

Unlike newspapers in Chile, neither 
La Prensa nor La Nacion has separate 
editorial pages. But their editorials 
are similar to those in the New York 
Times and the London Times in form 
and moderation of tone. Both papers 
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often carry articles by native or for- 
eign experts interpreting news ma- 
terial. But few political cartoons ap- 
pear in either paper. 

The Sunday editions of both pa- 
pers contain special sections on eco- 
nomics and finance including stock 
exchange and market reports, on cul- 
tural matters such as theater, movies, 
music and literature, on fashions and 
home, on religion and science, on 
school and education. La Nacion 
gives considerable space to technical 
and transportation problems. All 
these sections are invaluable aids to 
the cultural historian who attempts 
to draw a picture of the development 
and state of Argentina’s intellectual 
life and its connection with world 
culture. Colored cartoon strips, sup- 
plied by United Features Syndicate 
and by King Features Syndicate, are 
the most conspicuous indication of 
the influence of americanismo in Ar- 
gentina’s press. All these features 
serve as powerful attractions in ad- 
dition to the rich political news 
brought to the reader by both papers 
and their well-considered political 
judgments. 

A glance at the advertisements in 
both papers and study of the prices 
of the goods advertised give a good 
indication of the purchasing power 
and social composition of the read- 
ership. Among business advertise- 
ments sales and auctions of real es- 
tate reflect the growth of Argentinian 
capital and the rapid changes in 
landed property relations character- 
istic of young countries. Advertise- 
ments of furniture, automobiles, ra- 
dios, cosmetics, liquors and trans- 
portation facilities suggest the high 
standard of living achieved by Bue- 
nos Aires. Entertainment advertise- 
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ments for movies, night-clubs and 
theaters are not as attractive as those 
found in Chile’s El Mercurio. 

Both La Prensa and La Nacion are 
esteemed as responsible and reliable 
newspapers, devoted to Argentina’s 
progress and free of economic avar- 
ice. Both prospered from the rising 
stream of immigrants and foreign 
capital that came to Argentina short- 
ly after their foundation in the last 
quarter of the nineteenth century. 
Both maintain their leadership be- 
cause they continue to give fast and 
accurate news service. They are read 
in the provinces by those who want 
to be counted among the upper class. 
In the capital they are read, however, 
not only in leading circles and by the 
middle class, but also by thousands 
of literate employes and industrial 
workers. To foreigners they are in- 
dispensable as sources of information 
concerning Argentinian political, eco- 
nomic and cultural life. 


HILE Argentina’s responsible 

newspapers are also leaders in 
circulation, this is not the case in 
Brazil, where the tremendous size of 
the country and the extreme federal- 
ism of the past have prevented the 
growth of large newspapers as well as 
the concentration of the press in the 
capital. This latter circumstance is 
due, above all, to the fact that the 
four southern states, Rio Grande do 
Sul, Santa Catharina, Parana and 
Sao Paulo, harbor about eighty per 
cent of the country’s white popula- 
tion, the section chiefly able to buy 
and read newspapers. While the Rio 
paper A Noite is the country’s larg- 
est with regard to circulation, it does 
not belong to that group of South 
American newspapers which may be 
considered politically, economically 
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and culturally influential. It thus 
happens that the country’s second 
largest and possibly most respected 
newspaper, O Estado de S. Paulo, is 
a provincial publication. 

Founded some seventy years ago 
when the population of the city of 
Sao Paulo was only 30,000, the de- 
velopment of O Estado synchronizes 
with the growth of its home city into 
one of the most prosperous of South 
America. Republican from its very 
beginnings, this important newspaper 
was always close to the constitutional 
party and the bourgeoisie. This, how- 
ever, does not mean that O Estado or 
any other Brazilian newspaper repre- 
sents a “party” in the European 
sense of the term. 

Foreign news is presented to the 
readers as it is received from the 
wires of the great news agencies, pri- 
marily Reuters, but also United 
Press, Stefani and minor agencies. 
Consequently the content of news 
dispatches is often contradictory, de- 
pending on the predilections of those 
who control the source from which 
the information is disseminated. The 
editors of O Estado are extremely 
slow to give their own opinions as 
to international events, and editor- 
ials appear to be carefully impartial. 
Foreign news is to be found on the 
back page, and the remainder is 
spread unsystematically throughout 
the paper. 

O Estado de S. Paulo is financially 
the most secure and technically the 
most perfect of Brazilian newspapers. 
This appears easily from the adver- 
tisements which also reflect the met- 
ropolitan character of the city of Sao 
Paulo. A large amount of space is 
reserved for the stock exchange, 
market reports of local products and 
international finance. Sports, cultural 
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and social news and scientific discov- 
eries are also prominent, but sensa- 
tional news is avoided. On the whole 
it may be said that O Estado, al- 
though not attaining to the perfec- 
tion of the two great Buenos Aires 
papers, is nevertheless a leading 
newspaper in South America. 

More important than O Estado 
from the point of view of interna- 
tional politics, in spite of its exceed- 
ingly small circulation, is O Jornal 
do Commercio of Rio de Janeiro. Al- 
though not as representative of the 
country as a whole as La Prensa or 
La Nacion is of Argentina, and per- 
haps less informative today than 
such Brazilian papers as O Jornal do 
Brazil, A Noit or Correio de Manha, 
the Jornal do Commercio neverthe- 
less enjoys not only the reputation of 
being Brazil’s oldest and most influ- 
ential daily newspaper, but it is also 
credited with being very close to the 
government and with being widely 
known outside of the country. Curi- 
ously enough, this paper is the world’s 
largest in format, 26.5 by 20 inches. 

The small circulation of the Jornal 
do Commercio is due, and nothing 
else could be expected, to the fact 
that its content offers little that 
might be of interest to the man in 
the street or to women and children. 
Political and economic news, national 
and international, are abundant in 
the daily edition, and articles on 
historical, social and philological top- 
ics which appear in the Sunday edi- 
tion are of a high intellectual stand- 
ard. Since the fall of France wire 
news, formerly supplied exclusively 
by Havas, is received from Reuters 
and United Press and has consider- 
ably decreased in quantity. The Jor- 
nal’s attitude in politics is conserva- 
tive, and prior to the present war it 
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favored the appeasement policy of 
the Chamberlain government. Since 
the outbreak of the war the Jornal 
do Commercio has favored the de- 
mocracies, as one might expect in a 
country where the press is partly 
censored in accordance with the gov- 
ernment’s official stand. While some 
space is given to sports and movies, 
no distinct society page or comics are 
included. The paper is marked by a 
large amount of exceptionally unat- 
tractive business advertisements. 

O Jornal do Commercio is a news- 
paper for the student of international 
politics, for the businessman, the poli- 
tician and the administrator. It is 
directed to the articulate urban ele- 
ment in the population from which 
the country’s political, economic and 
intellectual élite is mainly drawn. It 
reflects the attitude of the ruling 
class, and its readers are undoubtedly 
those who count. It is for this reason 
that O Jornal do Commercio is the 
most widely read Brazilian newspa- 
per abroad. 


N CONTRAST to the press of Ar- 

gentina and Brazil, newspapers in 
Chile are more similar to American 
papers. This is due to the fact that 
many Chilean journalists were train- 
ed in the United States. They are also 
similar to pre-Hitler European news- 
papers in that they have a more pro- 
nounced political orientation than 
their colleagues in Argentina and 
Brazil. This can probably be ac- 
counted for by the fact that Chilean 
political life has traditionally been 
more restless than that in the neigh- 
boring countries and that well- 
organized political parties have come 
into existence. Almost all Chilean 
newspapers have one full editorial 
page, and their editors are eager to 
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make good use of the constitutional 
guarantee of the freedom of the press. 

El Mercurio of Santiago is not only 
Chile’s oldest and largest daily, hav- 
ing been founded in Valparaiso in 
1827, but its place among the world’s 
outstanding newspapers is generally 
acknowledged. In addition to the 
main edition published today in San- 
tiago, a special edition appears in 
Valparaiso, and a separate evening 
issue is circulated in the capital un- 
der the title Ultimas Noticias. The 
strong economic position of El Mer- 
curio, as in the case of the great pa- 
pers in the other two nations, readily 
appears from the many large adver- 
tisements. The great number of ad- 
vertisements of American - made 
goods is indicative of the favored 
economic position which the United 
States occupies in the Chilean import 
market. 

In its attitude toward domestic 
political questions the paper stands 
on the right, is a defender of strong 
governmental authority and of Ca- 
tholicism. A large society section sug- 
gests that El Mercurio is read in lead- 
ing society circles, by the rich land- 
owners and by the still strongly en- 
trenched aristocracy. But El Mer- 
curio also favors the constitutional 
form of government, and in its dis- 
cussion of international issues it tends 
to indulge the United States, Great 
Britain and their allies as against the 
Axis and its satellites. International 
news, mainly supplied today by the 
United Press, overshadows the rest 
of the text which is like that usually 
found in great newspapers. But El 
Mercurio has no correspondents of 
its own, although it sends represen- 
tatives to important international 
events at which Chile participates, 
such as Pan-American conferences. 
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The make-up of El Mercurio is vi- 
vacious, but far from sensational. The 
title-page, strangely enough, is cover- 
ed by photographs from Chile or 
abroad and by advertisements. It is 
opened to political news only in ex- 
ceptional cases. As far as domestic 
political news is concerned, El Mer- 
curio reserves appropriate space to 
parliamentary sessions and party 
politics. The editorial page, in addi- 
tion to the unsigned editorials, often 
carries articles on non-political sub- 
jects, and it also contains a column 
for letters to the editor which con- 
stitute an important link between 
the readers and the editors of the 
newspaper. 

Finally there is La Nacion of San- 
tiago. Its importance derives pri- 
marily from the fact that it is owned 
by the Chilean government. It is 
Chile’s second largest newspaper and, 
as far as advertisements are con- 
cerned, it often exceeds El Mercurio, 
especially on Sundays. 

As in El Mercurio, one page is re- 
served for editorials and contribu- 
tions by collaborators on Chilean and 
foreign affairs. Foreign news is sup- 
plied by United Press, although free 
lance correspondents occasionally 
add to the flow of communications. 
As a consequence of this American 
domination of news dispatches, their 
content is naturally favorable to the 
democracies in the present war. 

Institutionally close to the govern- 
ment, La Nacion automatically pays 
more attention than El Mercurio to 
the activities of the government, 
parliament and provincial adminis- 
trations; occasionally particular gov- 
ernmental agencies are singled out 
for praise or criticism. But upon read- 
ing La Nacion the impression pre- 
vails that Chile is well-governed, and 
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that the criticism of other more in- 
dependent newspapers is unfounded. 
The value of La Nacion for the stu- 
dent of Chilean politics or the for- 
eign observer interested in Chile’s 
attitude toward international ques- 
tions consists above all in its being 
the mouth-piece of the Chilean gov- 
ernment. 

This brief survey of some impor- 
tant South American newspapers 
suggests that la prensa seria is one 
of the most stabilizing influences in 
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the institutional life of the ABC 
countries. All of them are well-estab- 
lished in economic strength and in 
the great deference they are accord- 
ed at home and abroad. All of them 
have survived grave governmental 
crises and have emerged as leaders 
of public opinion, regardless of 
whether they are free as in Chile, 
partly censored as in Brazil, or strict- 
ly supervised as presently in Argen- 
tina. All of them are decidedly pro- 
Allies in the present war. 














Recent Developments 


In the Laws of Photographs 


By Norris G. Davis 


Mr. Davis is a graduate assistant in the School of 
Journalism, University of Wisconsin. His article 
reports recent attitudes and decisions toward the 
press’s use of photographs as it impinges on libel, 
privacy and other questions. 


OME time ago a large number of 
newspapers carried a syndicated 
picture showing Doris Duke Crom- 
well, one of the world’s richest wom- 
en, thumbing her nose at the camera- 
man who had taken the picture. Mrs. 
Cromwell was at a table in a New 
York night club when the picture was 
taken. 

Suppose Mrs. Cromwell had de- 
cided to get angry about that picture. 
Suppose she had filed suit claiming 
that she was not thumbing her nose, 
as the cutlines said, but merely in- 
dicating her unwillingness to be 
photographed by waving the photog- 
rapher away, and his camera caught 
her so that it appeared she was 
thumbing her nose. Could she recover 
damages, and if so on what grounds? 

Such a case, though purely hypo- 
thetical since Mrs. Cromwell ap- 
parently has no idea of bringing a 
suit, brings up questions of law which 
require a study of existing cases for 
an answer. 

The frequency with which the 
modern journalist faces such ques- 
tions and the possibility of greater 
restrictions as the use of pictures be- 
comes more widespread make such 
a study of importance. According to 
the Continuing Study of Newspaper 


Reading (1940), pictures in newspa- 
pers ranked highest in news interest 
of all material in the papers, and ad- 
vertisements with illustrations had a 
higher-than-usual chance of attract- 
ing the reader’s attention. 

The spread of candid cameras 
which are of moderate cost but cap- 
able of frequently producing excel- 
lent pictures for publication, the de- 
velopment of portable telephoto sets, 
the infra-red flash, faster methods of 
making cuts and improved printing 
—all these have contributed to an 
ever growing use of pictures by the 
journalist of today. In recognition of 
this growing use of pictures the Pulit- 
zer Prize Committee in 1941 added 
to its awards a prize of $500 annually 
for the outstanding example of pho- 
tography of that year. 

With this increased use of pictures 
in newspapers and magazines have 
come legal questions which were not 
dreamed of by the newspaper men 
or lawyers of a century ago. In 1890 
the idea of a right of privacy was 
first crystallized into definite, written 
form. The restrictions on the publica- 
tion of photographs have developed 
in various places—in privacy, in libel, 
in obscenity rules and in various 
other corners of the law. These sec- 
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Recent Developments in the Laws of Photographs 


tions of the law have remained scat- 
tered throughout the statutes and the 
books on the law of the press. 

The problem needs to be broken 
into two parts, the first dealing with 
the right of the photographer or pub- 
lisher to take or to obtain the pic- 
ture, and the second with the possi- 
bilities of damage suits from the pub- 
lication of the picture even though it 
was obtained legally. 


HE Illinois Law Review com- 

ments on taking of pictures: “No 
court has gone so far as to prohibit 
the taking of pictures; nor does any 
such decision appear imminent.” ’ 
Leon Green, dean of the Law School 
at Northwestern University, has 
written, “If the individual desires 
protection from the camera he musi 
afford it himself. The photographer 
has open season on all who expose 
themselves to public view.” * 

Mr. Green’s statement poses the 
question, “What kind of protection 
could the individual provide for him- 
self and what legal status would it 
have?” Several interesting cases in- 
dicate the answer. 

Pete Little, Birmingham News 
photographer, found out what pro- 
tection policemen might provide 
February 7, 1940, when he snapped 
a picture of officers of the town of 
Bessemer, Alabama, using a black- 
jack on a city employee whom offi- 
cers were arresting on a disorderly 
conduct charge. Little himself was 
immediately arrested on a disorderly 
conduct charge. The photographer 
was upheld, however, when, three 
days later, the presiding officer of the 
city court dismissed the charges and 


1 Vol. 33 :87-100. 
227 Ill. Law Rev. 237. 
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ordered Little’s camera, which had 
been confiscated, returned to him. 

“No matter how objectionable this 
action may have been to the police- 
man,” the court ruled, “the officer 
had no legal charge on which to make 
an arrest interfering with the free- 
dom of the press.” * 

A little more than a week later a 
city employe in New Orleans figured 
in a disturbance at an election poll 
booth, and when the reporter and the 
photographer attempted to find out 
the details of the matter, the city 
employe attacked both of them. Suit 
was brought, and for his attack the 
city employe got two months in jail 
and a fine of $50. 

A more recent happening, and one 
that is more interesting for the possi- 
bilities it suggests, is that of Sir 
Thomas Beecham, British symphonic 
conductor, who last fall opened his 
season as leader of the Seattle sym- 
phony orchestra by stopping the con- 
cert to order out a photographer who 
had taken a picture with infra-red 
equipment. The photographer, Ar- 
thur French of the Seattle Post-In- 
telligencer, made arrangements in 
advance with the management to 
take the picture and had been pro- 
vided a front-row seat. There was no 
flash to disturb the orchestra leader 
or the audience, but unfortunately 
for French his camera clicked rather 
loudly. Beecham immediately stop- 
ped the orchestra and turned to 
French, declaring, “You can go home 
now. You are an insult to the audi- 
ence.” French left, and the paper ran 
the picture with a news story head- 
lined, “Beecham Heard ‘Click’ and 
Saw Red (Infra) .”* 

8 Editor & Publisher, Feb. 17, 1940. 


4 Ibid., March 26, 1940. 
5 Ibid., Nov. 8, 1941. 
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A similar case in New York also 
failed of any real answer to the ques- 
tions so raised. An actress sought an 
injunction against the use of her pic- 
ture taken surreptitiously without 
her consent while she was perform- 
ing. No one appeared for the defend- 
ant, however, so the fact that a 
permanent injunction was issued did 
not mean much as an answer to the 
legal question." 

From these cases it would seem 
that there is no very successful de- 
fense that a person may make against 
the shutter snapper except to avoid 
public places or to move so fast that 
there is no opportunity for the pho- 
tographer to get himself set for a pic- 
ture. 

However, other matters do limit 
the right to take or otherwise get 
pictures. It is now well established 
that a photographer may be held in 
contempt of court for taking pictures 
in the courtroom against the order 
of the judge.’ Here is one public place 
where the photographer is definitely 
limited in taking pictures. 

The person getting a picture must 
guard against going into a private 
place and so committing trespass on 
private property. Likewise he must 
not, where he is a commercial photog- 
rapher, violate an understood con- 
tract by producing prints for a news- 
paper or anyone else unless agreed 
to by the person posing for his por- 
trait. 

In addition anyone seeking a pic- 
ture of some navy or army activity, 
or at the present time of any defense 
activity, must make sure to obey all 
the rules which the officials set forth 

® Monola v. Stevens and Meyers in the 
N. Y. Supreme Court. 


7 Ex parte eg = al, 152 Md. 114; 186 
A. 812; 51 A.L.R. 








or he is likely to find himself in seri- 
ous difficulty with the law. 

The photographer will also find 
that some of the so-called public rec- 
ords of the city are not public records 
in the sense that he may photograph 
them when he wishes, though the ma- 
jority of them may be photographed 
at any time. In Lee, City Manager, 
et al, v. Beach Publishing Co.* the 
publishing company sought an in- 
junction against city officials who 
were destroying cameras which staff 
members attempted to use to photo- 
graph the records. The court ruled 
that the officials must permit such a 
photographing of the records except 
certain sections of the police records, 
publication of which might hinder 
the work of the officials. 

There is also the possibility that 
a photograph may have been copy- 
righted, and the unauthorized publi- 
cation of a copyrighted picture, ac- 
cording to the Copyright Act of 
March 4, 1909, Section 25B, leaves 
one open to a suit for damages which 
may range from $50 to $200. 

In spite of these restrictions, the 
photographer has wide rights. There 
is not likely to be legal action main- 
tained in the courts against the tak- 
ing of the average picture. Once the 
picture has been legally obtained, 
however, another and more compli- 
cated problem faces the publisher— 
what are the possibilities of suits 
arising out of the publication of the 
picture? 


UDGES in general have held that 
pictures are so valuable as a 
means of education and so frequent- 
ly of legitimate public interest as 
news that the courts should not re- 





$27 Fla. 600; 178 S. 440. 
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strain their use.’ Nevertheless several 
legal hazards including obscenity and 
blasphemy, the law against repro- 
duction of stamps, money and such 
articles, and the two major dangers, 
libel and privacy, must be kept in 
mind. 

The publication of obscene matter 
—and pictures are firmly included in 
the definition of such matter—is a 
crime under the common law, under 
Federal statutes and under many 
state laws. Such matter also is ex- 
cluded from the United States mails. 
Thus one who publishes and mails 
such obscene matter may have his 
publication stopped by the postal of- 
ficials and may face either state or 
Federal judges. What is obscene mat- 
ter? In general it has been held to be 
that which has a “tendency to de- 
prave and corrupt those whose minds 
are open to such immoral influences, 
and into whose hands a publication 
of this sort may fall.”* Some state 
laws classify pictures of hangings or 
executions as obscene. A picture that 
could be interpreted as an attack on 
religion would undoubtedly make the 
publisher liable to prosecution for 
blasphemy. 

It must also be remembered that 
Federal statutes forbid the publica- 
tion of photographs of obligations of 
security (bonds, national bank cur- 
rency, checks, drafts, etc.) , reproduc- 
tions of certificates of citizenship, re- 
productions of postage stamps, 
stamped envelopes or postal cards. 
It has been held a crime to photo- 
graph a United States Treasury note 
though the similarity between the 

* Atkinson v. John E. Doherty and Co., 
121 Mich. 372-76; 80 N.W. 285-88 (1899) ; 
and Sarat La Kiri v. Daily Mirror, 295 N.Y. 
S. 382-88 (1987). 

10 Reg. v. Hicklin (an English case much 


quoted in this connection), 1868 L.R. 3 Q.B. 
360; 8 Eng. Rul. Cas. 60. 
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photograph and the original is not 
such that it is calculated to deceive 
the public.” Editors frequently pub- 
lish such reproductions, however, 
with some sort of defacement such 
as a line across them. 

In libel, there is danger that the 
picture itself may be inaccurate or 
that the identification or statement 
in the caption and story accompany- 
ing the picture may be wrong. 

The picture itself may be inaccu- 
rate through fading, blurring, the 
peculiar angle at which it was taken, 
changes due to transmission by tele- 
photo, retouching or blotting out of 
a part, or distortion. In Thayer v. 
Worchester Post™ the plaintiff 
brought suit for damages caused by 
the use of a picture of herself and her 
chauffeur with the caption “Princi- 
pals in Divorce Case.” The original 
picture showed a group of five per- 
sons, one of whom was the plaintiff's 
husband. The blotting out of the 
other persons was held to be libelous 
by the court. 

In Burton v. Crowell Publishing 
Company” a picture for which the 
plaintiff had posed and which tech- 
nically was not inaccurate was held 
libelous because it created a “ribald 
impression of indecent exposure.” 
The plaintiff was shown in riding togs 
and holding a saddle. Close observa- 
tion would reveal clearly that there 
was no indecent exposure, but the 
peculiar way in which a part of the 
saddle showed up in the picture 
created an impression which un- 
doubtedly subjected the plaintiff to 
ridicule. He received $2,500 from the 
Crowell Publishing Company in the 


ll Ex parte Holcomb, Fed. Cas. No. 6,598. 
For discussion see F. S. Siebert, The Rights 
and Privileges of the Press, p. 117-8. 

12 284 Maas. 160; 187 N.E. 292. 

1882 Fed. (2d) 154. 
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court case and much larger sums 
from other defendants out of court. 
Here was a case where the accuracy 
of the picture in a technical sense 
and the defense of truth were of no 
avail. It was inaccurate in the im- 
pression it created, and therefore it 
subjected the plaintiff to ridicule. 

More leeway is granted for inac- 
curacy in cartoons since they are ex- 
pected to be exaggerated and there- 
fore any exaggeration is discounted 
by the reader. Even with a cartoon, 
however, there is danger of damages 
if the cartoon is definitely deroga- 
tory.“ 

Although a picture may not be 
libelous in itself, many a publisher 
has come to grief through mistakes 
in identification in the cutlines or in 
the accompanying story. One of the 
greatest of these dangers is that the 
picture of an innocent person occa- 
sionally is mistakenly run as that of 
another who has featured in some 
crime or disgrace. The most striking 
example of such a case is in Petran- 
sky v. Canton Repository.” In 1934 
George M. Paulin, of Youngstown, 
Ohio, a prisoner in the Ohio Peni- 
tentiary at Columbus, Ohio, stated 
he had some information regarding 
the kidnaping of the Lindbergh child. 
The Youngstown Vindicator asked 
the Youngstown police department 
for a photograph to accompany the 
news story. By mistake, the police 
department supplied the paper with 
the photograph of Joseph Petransky, 
who had been arrested there in 1925 
for a liquor law violation, pleaded 
guilty and paid his fine. The Vindi- 
cator published the story about 
Paulin, accompanied by the photo- 


141 Ir. Ch. 280 and 208 Mass. 600, 95 
N.E. 655. 
48 51 Ohio App. 306; 200 N.W. 657 (1935). 


graph of Petransky with the name 
of Paulin underneath it. The Vindi- 
cator supplied the picture to the As- 
sociated Press, which in turn supplied 
the picture to the Canton Repository 
and Cleveland News. Both these pa- 
pers published Paulin’s story accom- 
panied by Petransky’s photograph, 
marked Paulin. When the picture ap- 
peared, Petransky was employed as 
a meat clerk in a Youngstown store. 
His employer discovered the 1925 
liquor law violation and discharged 
him. Petransky then filed suit against 
the Canton Repository, Cleveland 
News and Youngstown Vindicator 
for libel, and the Ohio Court of Ap- 
peals in each of the three cities held 
that the publication was libelous, but 
instead of going through with ap- 
peals, the cases were settled out of 
court for sums between $200 and 
$500.” 

A newspaper or magazine is fully 
responsible for mistakes in the iden- 
tification of pictures and must make 
redress even though the officials of 
the publication were not responsible 
for the mistake. Editors would do 
well to give some attention to the 
improvement of morgues to prevent 
such errors. A more recent case of 
the same type was that of the Satur- 
day Evening Post, sued for $40,000 
in petitions filed September 6, 1941, 

16 An earlier case which explained the 
ae a eet — ——_ was a = 

a . 8 tcago merican, 
Wis. 419, 1906; 109 NW. 70) in which the 
judge stated, “It seems quite true, as urged 
by the defendant, that persons who knew 
the plaintiff well, and knew her residence 
and family, would probably not be misled. 
but would at once conclude that the picture 
was inserted by mistake; but there may 
well be a considerable number of persons 
who only know the plaintiff by sight or have 
merely a slight acquaintance, who would 
r nize the picture at once, and would 
conclude that the article in fact did refer 
to the plaintiff, concluding (if they did 


know the plaintiff's name at all) that such 
name was merely another alias.” 
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for running a picture of Mr. and Mrs. 
William C. Moorhead and their three 
children of Anchorage, Ky., a suburb 
of Louisville, in connection with an 
article captioned “Armageddon, 
Inc.” and dealing with Jehovah’s 
Witnesses. The Moorheads were so- 
cially prominent. Their picture had 
been taken on a golf course, and the 
cutlines for the picture were worded, 
“Witnesses Look Like Average Citi- 
zens—In Fact They Are—A Typical 
Louisville Family of Witnesses.” No 
one in the family is a member of the 
sect, the plaintiffs cited in their peti- 
tions. Mr. and Mrs. Moorhead each 
filed, each asking for $20,000." 
Another, though nci common, dan- 
ger is that of libel by position, by the 
relationship of the picture to its sur- 
roundings. The best known case of 
this type is that of Zybysko, the 
wrestler, against the New York 
American which had run his picture 
beside a picture of a hairy ape with 
a caption comparing the two. The 
court held that it was libel per se." 
In another case, Colyer v. Richard 
Fox Publishing Company, the court 
indicated that recovery might be had 
in an action for libel where the plain- 
tiff’s picture appeared with burlesque 
queens in the Police Gazette.” 


HE danger of an invasion of pri- 

vacy is perhaps the most difficult 
of all perils facing the publisher of a 
picture because the right, with no 
definite place in the law of most 
states, nevertheless might be brought 
into being by a ruling of the court at 
any time. Nor is the truth any de- 
fense in a case of invasion of privacy. 
If a paper can convince the court, 

1" Editor & Publisher, Sept. 12, 1941. 


18 239 N.Y.S. 411. 
19 146 N.Y.S. 999. 
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however, that the matter is of gen- 
eral public interest it has a sure-fire 
defense. The use of pictures in adver- 
tising, on the other hand, without the 
consent of the person photographed, 
is definitely an invasion of the right 
of privacy where such a right is rec- 
ognized. 

Opinion has frequently been ex- 
pressed by judges and writers that 
the right of privacy should be extend- 
ed. It has been suggested especially 
that the phrase “public interest” be 
limited to a “legitimate public inter- 
est” rather than a morbid or scandal- 
mongering interest.” The recent Mis- 
souri case, discussed later in this arti- 
cle, against Time magazine indicates 
a step in the direction of so limiting 
public interest. No one knows when 
such a belief may be interpreted into 
a decision as a part of the common 
law.” 

What is the right of privacy? The 
earliest attempt at defining such a 
right to gain widespread attention 
was made in 1890 by two young law- 
yers, Louis Brandeis and Samuel 
Warren who, in an article in the 
Harvard Law Review,” declared, 
“Instantaneous photographs and 
newspaper enterprises have invaded 
the sacred precincts of private and 
domestic life.” As a _ protection 
against this invasion of the domestic 
life the young lawyers declared that 
“the principle which protects per- 
sonal writings and other productions 
of the intellect or of the emotions 
is the right to privacy, and the law 
has no new principle to formulate 
when it extends this protection to 

2029 Mich. Law Review, 645-50. 

2 John R. Fitzpatrick in an article in 20 
Georgetown Law Review Journal, 134, 
strongly advocated the recognition of the 
right of privacy as already existing in com- 


mon law. 
* 4 Harvard Law Review, 1938. 
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personal appearance, sayings, acts 
and to personal relations, domestic 
or otherwise. The right of one who 
has remained a private individual to 
prevent his public portraiture pre- 
sents the simplest form of such ex- 
tension.” 

Hale and Benson define the right 
as “the natural right of every person 
to demand that his private affairs not 
be exhibited to the public without 
his consent.” While defamation, 
they say, deals only with damage to 
reputation and thus only with the 
injury to an individual in his rela- 
tions with other persons, privacy pro- 
tects his right to live a quiet and 
private existence. That right of pri- 
vacy gives him a remedy against any 
who, without his consent, “undertake 
to publish his private affairs, use his 
photograph for commercial purposes 
or comment upon his domestic rela- 
tions.” 

What states have agreed with this 
theory and recognized the right of 
privacy? According to Arthur and 
Crosman in their 1940 edition of 
“The Law of Newspapers,” seven 
states have recognized the right.” 
New York state has recognized it by 
a statute, passed after the courts had 
refused relief to a girl whose picture 
was being used on a flour sack with- 
out her consent; * and six states have 
given judicial recognition to the right 
without the passage of a statute. 
These are Georgia, which was the 
first to recognize the right, Kansas, 
Kentucky, Louisiana, Missouri and 
New Jersey. Still other states not 
mentioned by Arthur and Crosman 
might be considered question marks, 
in that judges discussed the right of 





23 Law of the Press, pp. 284-85. 
“™P, 843. 


% Robertson v. Rochester Folding Box 
Company, 65 N.E. 442-59. 


privacy as if recognizing its existence 
but did not put it to a complete test 
because they were able to rule that 
there was no violation of the right. 
Had there been such a violation, then 
the judges would have had to face the 
issue of definite recognition or rejec- 
tion of the right. Such a case was 
that of Paramount Pictures v. Leader 
Press in Oklahoma.” Paramount Pic- 
tures attempted to prevent the dis- 
tribution of advertising by Leader 
Press, an Oklahoma concern, to Okla- 
homa theatres using Paramount’s 
films. One of their complaints was 
that such advertising invaded the 
right of privacy of the stars who were 
portrayed on the advertising. The 
court dismissed the charge simply by 
saying that, in the cases where a 
right of privacy had been recognized, 
it was clearly stated that anyone as 
public as motion pictures stars had 
no right of privacy so far as the films 
which they offered to the public were 
concerned. 

California is another doubtful 
state. At one time it had a law of 
privacy which gave almost complete 
protection against unauthorized pub- 
lication of a picture to anyone except 
public officials or persons convicted 
of crime; but that law was repealed. 
A case in 1981, Melvin v. Reid,” 
brought up the question of a right of 
privacy, and the judge refused to ac- 
cept such a doctrine; but a case in 
1939, Metter v. the Los Angeles Ex- 
aminer,” brings up some doubts as to 
the court’s present stand. In that case 
the judge simply said the case is not 
a violation of a right of privacy with- 
out definitely admitting that he 
would recognize such a right. 





26 24 Federal Supplement, 1004. 
7297 Pac. 91. 
95 Pac. 491. 
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Among the states which have re- 
fused to recognize the right of pri- 
vacy, either as it applies to advertis- 
ing or to other invasions of privacy, 
are Michigan, Rhode Island and 
Washington.” The case in Washing- 
ton illustrates what might easily 
have been held to be actionable as 
an invasion of privacy other than for 
a commercial purpose. The newspa- 
per had run a story telling of the 
charge of swindling against a million- 
aire real estate operator. With the 
story was run a picture showing the 
defendant with the members of his 
family, including a daughter who 
brought suit for invasion of privacy. 
The judge expressed regret that noth- 
ing could be done for the plaintiff 
because no statute on privacy ex- 
isted.” 

What defense does the publisher 
have against the claim of invasion of 
privacy? First of all he may claim 
that the matter is of general public 
interest and hence is justified. This 
right has been strictly upheld, even 
where private persons were financing 
an expedition from which they plan- 
ned to reap a monetary reward 
through the use of the pictures them- 
selves. The Detroit Arctic Expedi- 
tion sought to prevent any picture 
taking by outsiders because Pathe 
News Service was partly financing 
the expedition in return for exclu- 
sive pictures. The court refused to 
recognize the right of those financing 
the expedition to have exclusive pic- 
tures and ruled that since the matter 
was one of general public interest 
there was no invasion of privacy.” 

Another problem is raised by the 

* Arthur and Crosman, op. cit., p. 285. 

* Hillman v. Star Publishing Company, 


65 Wash. 691. 
™ Smith v. Suratt, 7 Alaska 416. 
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case of Martin v. New Metropolitan 
Fiction Company,” as to how far 
this defense will go. The defendant 
published a magazine called True 
Detective Mysteries, one issue of 
which contained an article entitled 
“Tropic Vengeance,” with a picture 
of the sister and mother of the girl 
who had been murdered as they sat 
in the courtroom during the trial. 
The cutlines read, in part, as follows: 
“As Lozade passed close by, on his 
way to the witness stand, the broken- 
hearted mother cried out: ‘I could 
kill that man with my own hands!’ ” 
The court held that the picture had 
been used without authority for a 
commercial use—the enhancing of 
the value of a story—and that there 
was not sufficient public interest as 
justification. The new picture maga- 
zines appear to be especially in dan- 
ger from decisions such as this one. 

In some instances the photog- 
rapher or publisher of a picture has 
a defense even if the claim of general 
public interest fails. If the person 
poses for the picture knowingly and 
willingly without any implied con- 
tract or if the person himself pub- 
lishes the picture, then the right to 
privacy is considered as having been 
waived. Such was the ruling in 
Thayer v. Worchester Post cited 
above. Likewise anyone who has en- 
tered into public life, either by run- 
ning for office or simply by working 
actively in the public affairs of the 
community, or by offering art or liter- 
ary works for public approval, sur- 
renders that part of his privacy 
which pertains to the position which 
he seeks or occupies.” 

The “public interest” defense was 


— 1 Misc. me 248 N.Y.S, 359. 


* Schu , 65 Hun 594; 19 
N.Y.S. 265. 
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unavailing in a recent Missouri case,” 
however. Mrs. Dorothy Barber of 
Kansas City was awarded $1,500 
from Time magazine, and the Kan- 
sas City Journal settled for a nominal 
sum. The publications had run a pic- 
ture of Mrs. Barber in bed in a hos- 
pital with a story saying she was be- 
ing treated for an insatiable appetite. 
Though staff men of the Journal said 
Mrs. Barber had agreed to the pic- 
ture and had asked time to fix her 
hair and face, Mrs. Barber charged 
the picture had been taken despite 
her objections. 

The court admitted that Mrs. Bar- 
ber’s ailment was such that publica- 
tion of a story on it, without identify- 
ing the patient, would have been of 
public interest and permissible; but it 
ruled that the publication of “an at- 





% Editor & Publisher, March 7, 1942. 
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tractive picture . . . of a young lady 

. will attract attention.” Thus the 
court saw the publication of this par- 
ticular picture as a step beyond what 
was allowable because of public in- 
terest—a step merely to enhance the 
sales value of the publication. The 
caption, “Starving Glutton,” also 
drew the court’s criticism as being 
aimed at catching reader attention 
without considering possible em- 
barrassment to Mrs. Barber. The 
judge declared: 

Certainly plaintiff's picture conveyed 
no medical information. While plain- 
tiff’s ailment may have been a matter 
of some public interest because un- 
usual, certainly the identity of the per- 
son who suffered this ailment was not. 
Whatever the limits of the right of 
privacy may be, it seems clear that it 
must include the right to have infor- 
mation given to or gained hy a physi- 
cian. 
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The Bergen Evening Record Experiment 
In Employer-Employe Relations 


By Frederic E. Merwin and Frank B. Hutchinson 


HE Bergen Evening Record, 

published at Hackensack, N. J., 
but designed, like so many other pa- 
pers in populous North Jersey, to 
represent its (Bergen) county, is in 
the third year of a five-year test plan 
involving a sharp break with the tra- 
ditional relationship between em- 
ployer and employe with respect to 
distribution of profits. 

Briefly, the Bergen agreement in- 
volves a distribution of annual profits 
on the basis of net profits on net in- 
vested capital in any one year in the 
following fashion: six per cent to 
stockholders as an initial slice, with 
the remainder divided one-third each 
among employes as a salary dividend, 
stockholders as an extra dividend 
and the corporate surplus account 
for reserves. 

Establishment of the agreement in 
1940 came after John Borg, president 
and publisher of the Evening Record, 
had been interested in the paper for 
nearly twenty years. He had become 
financially interested in the property 
in 1921 while a highly successful New 
York broker. 

During the “golden twenties,” 
when the brokerage business was 
best, Mr. Borg gave his business to 
his clerks, took his accumulated pro- 
fits and went into the newspaper 
business in earnest in Bergen. 

Publisher Borg was quite by him- 
self, too, when at the depth of the 
depression in 1932 he took his first 
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step to “socialize” his profitable 
newspaper operations. Many conser- 
vative business men thought it need- 
less, dangerous and revolutionary. 

After ten years, during which time 
the profit sharing idea was extended 
to cover a staff of 125, Mr. Borg’s 
program seemed more sensible. With 
rising costs and declining advertising, 
the Borg profit sharing plan is a 
stabilizing force in the newspaper op- 
eration. The foresight of 1933 may 
prevent deficits in 1943. 

Despite economic slumps and in- 
creasing costs, the Evening Record 
has consistently maintained a profit- 
able operating record. It has never 
had an annual deficit and the yearly 
profits have been turned back into 
the business to expand the enterprise 
and “to create more remunerative 
jobs for more people.” While stock- 
holders have received no dividends, 
the average yearly earnings on their 
net invested capital in the five years 
from 1920 to 1924 inclusive approxi- 
mated 15 per cent. In the next five 
years, 1925 to 1929, average annual 
earnings approximated 24 per cent; 
in the next five, 1930 to 1934, 9 per 
cent; and in the five years preceding 
the inauguration of the experiment, 
6 per cent. A slow increase has been 
noted from 1940 to the present. 

When Publisher Borg presented 
the five-year agreement to the staff 
of the Evening Record on June 7, 
1940, there was no bombshell reac- 
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tion because the enterprise had been 
experimenting with automatic slid- 
ing wage scales based on advertising 
volume for a number of years. In 
fact, the present pact was repeatedly 
termed “supplemental.” 

First efforts in the direction of im- 
proved employer-employe relations 
on the salary question came in 1933 
when an automatic sliding wage scale 
agreement, based on advertising vol- 
ume, was placed in effect for mem- 
bers of the mechanical department. 
This was followed on January 4, 
1937, with a supplemental pact ex- 
tending the provisions of the first to 
the employes in all departments. The 
advertising volume in any given year 
was still the basic determinant in 
maintaining an automatic sliding 
wage scale. 

The 1937 plan, termed an Em- 
ployer-Employe Fulltime Sliding- 
Scale Year-Round Salary Agreement, 
established a base weekly salary for 
qualified employes in the mechanical, 
editorial and business departments 
of $45, excepting bookkeepers, circu- 
lation drivers and their equivalents, 
who received $35. Part-time em- 
ployes and apprentices were paid pro- 
portionate weekly amounts. Over- 
time pay was optional for those pre- 
ferring the former $1 hourly wage 
scale to the full-time salary group, 
who in lieu of overtime received two 
weeks annual vacation with pay, no 
layoffs, and pay while legitimately ill 
provided paid substitutes were not 
required. 

The sliding wage scale was related 
to yearly advertising volume in this 
way: A general salary increase of 10 
per cent became effective when ad- 
vertising volume exceeded seven mil- 
lion lines, another when it topped 
eight million lines, and so on. Con- 
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versely, a 10 per cent salagy reduc- 
tion became effective when advertis- 
ing volume fell under five million 
lines, another 10 per cent when it 
dropped under four million lines and 
so on. Years in which advertising lin- 
age ranged between five and seven 
million lines meant a salary status 
quo. 


OLLOWING a three-year trial 

with this agreement, Publisher 
Borg, in 1940, sent the following 
memorandum to all members of the 
staff: 

In its practical application the 1987 
agreement has proved so mutually ad- 
vantageous to all Bergen Evening Rec- 
ord employes, of whom I am one, that 
it has motivated the next and perhaps 
the final phase of a long-range plan to 
socialize the enterprise on a basis of 
equity to all employes as well as the 
owners, who provide the property, 
buildings, machinery, equipment, sup- 
plies and working capital in which they 
all earn their living.’ 

What Mr. Borg had in mind when 
he announced his willingness to take 
one more step “to socialize the en- 
terprise” was a plan whereby the old 
automatic sliding wage scale agree- 
ment would be supplemented by a 
far-flung proposal assuring a more 
equitable distribution of annual pro- 
fits. He placed the issue before staff 
members on June 7, 1940, and asked 
for ratification by at least 75 per cent 
by July 1, with the understanding 
that the first five years would com- 
prise a test period “which can be ex- 
tended for additional five-year pe- 
riods if its practical application 
proves mutually advantageous to 
employes and shareholders.” Ninety- 
six per cent of the employes voted fa- 


1 From a statment supplied by John Borg. 
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vorably. The stereotypers’ union pre- 
vented them from voting, but they 
enjoyed the advantages of the plan. 

Basic in the profit distribution 
agreement are two definitions — the 
first covering net invested capital, 
the second net earnings. Net invested 
capital is determined on June 30 of 
each year by deducting corporate 
liabilities (excluding capital and sur- 
plus) from corporate assets.’ Net 
earnings are determined by deduct- 
ing operating expenses (including de- 
preciation and taxes) from operating 
revenues (advertising, circulation and 
all other receipts). 

With these two definitions estab- 
lished, the procedure for a more 
equitable distribution of annual pro- 
fits was set in motion. 

Let’s assume, for purposes of illus- 
tration, that the net capital invest- 
ment for the fiscal year is $800,000 
and that the net profits, or earnings, 
for the same period amount to 
$80,000. 

First beneficiaries are the stock- 
holders who receive a dividend equiv- 
alent to 6 per cent on net capital in- 
vestment. In terms of the theoretical 
financial picture outlined above they 
would, thus, receive $48,000, with the 
option of either withdrawing the 
money or letting it remain with the 
business to be used for future expan- 
sion and unforeseeable contingencies. 

The balance of the $80,000 net 
profits, $32,000, then is divided into 
three parts: one-third to be credited 
to corporate surplus, one-third to be 
prorated to employes as a salary divi- 
dend, the remaining one-third to 

2 When the agreement was offered the 
Evening Record Corporation had no in- 
debtedness except current accounts payable 
and was amply financed for normal 


_ operations and foreseeable contingen- 
cies. 
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shareholders as an extra dividend. 
Translated into cash, $10,667 would 
go to surplus, $10,667 to employes 
and $10,667 to stockholders. 

On the basis of the 1940 business 
picture of the Evening Record, this 
plan meant a salary dividend of ap- 
proximately $ per cent for each em- 
ploye; a $45-a-week worker received 
about $70 as his share. And if busi- 
ness conditions improve his dividend 
will rise accordingly. Citing the pre- 
depression earning record of the pa- 
per, Mr. Borg told the employes: 

It is within the realm of possibility 
that our enterprise will continue to ex- 
pand with the growth of its area and 
that advertising volume may rise, not 
to jazz-era levels of the latter 1920s but 
to the 1924 level. Under such condi- 
tions net profits might exceed $150,000, 
of which the owners on a possible net 
capital investment of $1,000,000 would 
get $60,000; after which each one-third 
would be $30,000, or perhaps an 8 per 
cent salary dividend, which would give 
ro ; $45-a-week man approximately 


The first issue to grow out of the 
new plan concerned the fate of the 
sliding salary scale policy adopted in 
1937. 

It was agreed that the automatic 
general increase was not affected “be- 
cause the added revenues under such 
conditions would make management 
as happy to give as the employes 
would be happy to receive.” It was 
also decided that the agreement pre- 
vented increases in administrative 
and executive individual salaries and 
in basic salaries in all departments 
except for persons who had not at- 
tained the experience and compe- 
tence to qualify for base salary stand- 
ards. This had the effect of freezing 
salary schedules except in those years 
in which advertising volume might 
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exceed seven million lines. When that 
happened the 10 per cent increase of 
the 1937 plan would take effect. 

The automatic general reduction in 
salaries pursuant to the 1937 agree- 
ment presented a much tougher nut 
to crack. This compromise was 
adopted: 

Whenever the sliding scale agree- 
ment forces a salary reduction such 
action will be taken solely to balance 
the year’s budget but never to in- 
crease earnings for shareholders. The 
reduction, likewise, will apply pro- 
portionately to every employe, from 
publisher to office boy. 

If a future salary reduction should 
enable the firm to show net profits, 
such profits will be prorated to em- 
ployes up to the amount of their 
total reductions during the fiscal 
year. Assume, for example, a 10 per 
cent salary cut in a hypothetical year 
amounting to $40,000 on a total pay- 
roll of $400,000. If the net profit for 
the same year reaches $30,000 as a 
result of the reduction, the owners 
will prorate the entire net among em- 
ployes. Thus 75 per cent of the re- 
duction would be returned and a 
$45-a-week man who lost $234 under 
the original cut would get back $175 
at the end of the year. 

If the pessimistic calculations of 
the management failed to materialize 
that year and net profits were per- 
haps $50,000, employes would receive 
full reimbursement, while the owners 
would get a $10,000 dividend—on the 
basis of $1,000,000 net investment, a 
1 per cent return. 

Mr. Borg, in summing up the plan, 
said that it “self-evidently subor- 
dinated the employer to the employe. 
I hope it works out to our mutual ad- 
vantage, and so, I hope, do you. If it 
fails for reasons beyond our control, 


we will at least know that we tried a 
noble experiment in socialization of 
American industry.” 

Last year employes received, in 
addition to two weeks’ vacation with 
pay, a profit-sharing dividend equal 
to another two weeks’ pay. The plan 
has saved both management and 
labor the necessity of contract ne- 
gotiations. The mechanical depart- 
ment operates on an open shop basis 
with employes receiving more than 
the union scale. 

Employes know that the paper 
must make money to enable them to 
receive more for their work. In theory 
this would mean less wasted time, 
effort and materials, and in practice 
it seems to be working out that way. 

To meet present business condi- 
tions, persons called into the armed 
services have not been replaced. Re- 
maining employes have been satis- 
fied to assume more duties to keep 
expenses down and help the news- 
paper continue on a profitable basis. 

Although he retains the title presi- 
dent and publisher, Mr. Borg is him- 
self an employe. Ownership of the 
property is now in the name of his 
son, Donald G. Borg, who serves the 
paper as editor. 

The idea of talking over business 
problems with employes was recently 
extended to take in the 33,000 read- 
ers. When the problem of raising the 
price of the paper from $ cents to 4 
cents or reducing the quality of the 
paper came up, the publisher asked 
the readers. An editorial explained 
conditions to the readers and warned 
that the paper might soon have to be 
skeletonized to curtail costs or sell for 
4 cents. Readers were asked which 
they wanted the paper to do. First 
response appeared in a full page of 
letters requesting a price increase. 





Suggestions to College Teachers of Journalism 
On Adjusting Instruction to Wartime Needs 


A Special Committee Report 


At the request of the United States Office of Education, President Sem 
W. Miller of the American Association of Teachers of Journalism last sabe pred 
appointed a special committee on “ ‘wartime adaptations of the lib 

curriculum in journalism.” The report of this special committee (not to be 
confused with the AATJ’s committee on journalism education and the war) 


is presented here in full. 


HE suggestions which follow are de- 

rived chiefly from correspondence of 
committee members with heads of schools 
and departments of journalism. They by 
no means exhaust the possibilities; in- 
deed, they do little more than put into a 
certain order some of the obvious tech- 
niques and emphases already employed 
in leading journalism schools. They are 
intended to point the way toward further 
developments. 

The United States Office of Education 
wartime commission directs attention to 
“three aspects of the present situation 
that should be considered: (a) The mili- 
tary aspect, including service in the land, 


sea and air forces; (b) the civilian aspect, 
including the industrial, the agricultural, 
the financial, the governmental and other 
phases; and (c) the cultural aspect— 
understanding the issues and events.” We 
shall arrange our material under these 
three heads. 


The Military Aspect 

A large proportion of education for 
journalism definitely belongs to what is 
known as the liberal discipline. It is 
founded upon the humanities, the social 
sciences, the natural sciences. Such funda- 
mental backgrounds are of the utmost 
value to military recruits for two reasons: 
(1) A youth so educated is able to ac- 
quire the specific techniques and manipu- 
lative skills much more rapidly than the 
person whose mind and personality have 
not been stimulated by the liberal arts; 
and (2) military leaders agree that one 
of the highly important requirements for 
military life is the ability to use periods 
of recreation intelligently, and certainly 
the youth with liberal educational back- 


grounds is far better equipped to do this 
than the uneducated recruit. These pri 
ciples are of great importance, an 
should not lose sight of them merely be- 
cause the liberal discipline does not, in 
all its branches, di supply the spe- 
cific combat techniques. 

Some of the liberal arts subjects do, of 
course, supply the bases for specific mili- 
tary skills and techniques. Advisers of 
journalism students and administrators 
who have the responsibilities of making 
and adjusting curricula should see to it 
that our students get all the mathematics, 
physics and geography that their sched- 
ules will stand. At one university where 
the journalism school has control of the 
freshman and sophomore curricula of its 
students, a course in astronomy is pre- 
scribed for sophomores, at the request of 
naval authorities; and liberal arts colleges 
in general are shifting requirements to 
meet similar war needs. Chemistry, 
meteorology and hygiene (or one or more 
of these courses recommended by mili- 
tary authorities) may often be worked 
into journalism courses in addition to 
mathematics, physics and geography. For 
the foreign language requirement Ger- 
man, Russian and Japanese are recom- 
mended; but of these three German is 
often the only one available. 

Generally required of journalism ma- 
jors are two aa courses called for by 
officers in charge of training in the vari- 
ous branches of the services — United 
States history and American government. 

We turn now to the standard journal- 
ism curriculum. Reporting and news edit- 
ing, properly taught, fulfill at least two 
of the important requirements for train- 
ing for the services: (1) Discipline, which 
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is acquired by the necessity of meeting 

eadlines, taking definite assignments, 
covering regular beats, etc.; and (2) skills 
in interviewing and the concise writing of 
reports, which are of inestimable value in 
the work of the various intelligence units 
(and in the FBI). It is not too much to 
suggest that teachers of these courses 
should be impelled by wartime needs to 
administer them more rigorously than 
ever before. 

The course in news photography is of 
direct and immediate value both for aerial. 
photography in the air force and for the 
Signal Corps and other units in the Army 
and Navy. The practical handling of 
cameras under greatly varying conditions, 
which is included in this course, fits into 
the needs of the services. Somewhat the 
same can be said for journalism courses 
in radio; at least, a familiarity with radio 
communications is useful in intelligence 
units. 

The entire journalism curriculum, with 
its emphasis upon news writing and news- 
paper organization and routines, and with 
the intimate understanding of the Ameri- 
can press which it imparts, fits our stu- 
dents unusually well for public relations 
posts in all branches of the services. It is 
obvious that in these times special em- 
phasis must be placed upon courses point- 
ing in this direction. There are large en- 
rollments in the leading schools in classes 
studying wartime communications, cen- 
sorship, the public relations of govern- 
ment and the armed services, communi- 
cation agencies and public opinion and 
so on. Schools of journalism equipped 
with personnel able to handle such courses 
should be making every effort to give stu- 
dents full information and training in this 
field. Courses dealing with censorship 
ought to provide training for those about 
to enter military service in determining 
what information can be released under 
the rules set up by military authorities, 
and what form this information should 


take. 


The Civilian Aspect 


The courses just referred to — those 
dealing with wartime communications, 
public opinion and public relations — are 
also important in their civilian aspect. It 
is essential to the national morale that the 
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people should understand wartime com- 
munication — the reasons for censorship 
and its extent, how to read the news in- 
telligently, something about the foreign 
press and international news. Hence our 
duty to educate our own students in such 
matters and to make them educators of 
the public. Some leading schools have 
opened these classes to qualified students 
from other departments, in an effort to 
spread the information more widely. 

Our present students of journalism are 
potential directors of public opinion and 
popular morale. This throws a heavy re- 
sponsibility upon us. Our contribution to 
the war effort in the matter of morale 
may be made chiefly in three ways: (1) 
By imparting basic information about 
news communication in wartime, as noted 
above; (2) by definite training for jobs 
in the governmental information services; 
and (3) by emphasis, in courses in edi- 
torial writing, etc., upon the patriotic 
duty of educating the people as to the 
war aims and the values involved in the 
war. 

Nor can we forget, in our anxiety to 
do all we can to prepare recruits for their 
highest usefulness, that we still have our 
prime responsibility in the education of 
young men and young women who will 
go into civilian newspaper jobs. The 
American newspaper occupies a key po- 
sition in the total war effort. No journal- 
ism teacher needs to be told that news is 
more necessary than ever in a time of 
crisis: It is nect ssary for the proper func- 
tioning of a democracy, and it is neces- 
sary for morale. Through their news, fea- 
tures and editorials, newspapers are es- 
sential at this time. The present acute 
shortage in properly qualified newspaper 
workers constitutes a threat to this im- 
portant factor in our governmental system 
and our war morale. It is not within the 
scope of this report to suggest to the gov- 
ernment the obvious means of preventing 
the disaster which seems imminent; but, 
whatever may be done in that direction 
in the immediate future, it is plain that 
advisers of journalism graduates must 
make every effort to see that their proper- 
ly prepared young men and women go 
into newspapers rather than into occu- 
pations less essential to the wartime duty. 

A note must be added in regard to 
courses in advertising. These courses are 
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essential in two phases: (1) First-class 
advertising effort is a basic necessity in 
the conduct of our newspapers, and (2) 
appeals to the thinking and feeling of the 
people in the war crisis are finding one of 
their most effective media in newspaper 
advertising. Full-page advertisements, 
financed and signed by manufacturers 
and retailers, are being prepared and sold 
by wide-awake admen. Attention to this 
phase of the war effort should be stressed 
in class work today by all teachers of 
advertising. 


The Cultural Aspect 


Sending adequately prepared young 
people into newspaper work is the jour- 
nalism teacher’s best contribution to what 
the Office of Education calls “the cul- 
tural aspect—understanding issues and 
events.” Throughout all our history the 
newspaper has been the people’s chief 
reliance in understanding issues and 
events, and still is. 

Radio has also become highly useful in 
this aspect. Many journalism schools pre- 
pare students to process and broadcast 
news and comment; and, despite develop- 
ing shortage in journalism faculties, this 
radio work is too important to the general 
wartime public relations setup to be neg- 
lected. Because of his training in news 
values and techniques, the journalist is 
better fitted for newscasting than some- 
one taken from the entertainment side of 
radio. 

Also there are certain courses, standard 
in the larger schools of journalism, which 


should receive special emphasis in these ~ 


times because they are definitely planned 
to give “an understanding of issues and 
events.” These are the courses in current 
events, contemporary world history, to- 
day’s problems, international affairs, etc. 
In some schools this type of course has 
long been open to properly qualified stu- 
dents from other departments; in some 
they are being so opened this fall. In a 
few cases such courses are given to the 
general public by radio, correspondence 
and public lectures; courses in how to 
read the news and understand propagan- 
da aspects of communiqués, etc., are par- 
ticularly valuable for such general audi- 
ences. In at least two large universities, 
a course in the international communica- 


tions and the world press, given by the 
school of journalism, has recently been 
opened to a wider audience than that of 
journalism majors. 


Other Considerations 

In many colleges and universities, phy- 
sical training of students will this fall be 
stressed more than it has ever been be- 
fore. This requires readjustment of sched- 
ules and, in the accelerated curriculum, 
makes many difficulties. It will doubtless 
mean a weeding out of less important ac- 
tivities, trimming of frills. It is certainly 
a necessity of the war effort. As has re- 
cently been said, we must consider the 
youth now in our colleges as a loan from 
the government in consideration of our 
adequate preparation of them for a more 
efficient share in the war effort. 

There is no doubt in the minds of this 
committee that the one greatest contribu- 
tion to the program of training for the 
services — military and civilian — which 
journalism teachers can make now is 
more rigorous administration of the 
standard journalism courses. Peacetime 
softness and easy going are out for the 
duration. 

Teachers of journalism are usually bet- 
ter equipped for certain personal services 
which meet wartime needs than the aver- 
age faculty member in other departments. 
Leadership in civilian defense and in the 
various popular “drives” may be expected 
of them. They are in an advantageous po- 
sition to check rumor-mongering and 
warn against the spreading of false re- 
ports, guesses and half-truths. 

In conclusion, we may point out a fact 
widely recognized both within and with- 
out journalism units. The student of 
journalism very commonly has unusual 
adaptability, initiative and originality. 
Newspaper work attracts that kind of 
youth. If, then, these students are given 
a journalistic training in which such em- 
phases as those which we have attempted 
to point out are judiciously made, we can 
be sure that they will give a good account 
of themselves in the military and civilian 
war services. 

The following articles may be cited as 
having special interest for journalism 
teachers wishing further suggestions on 
adjustments to the training program: 
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SHerwoop ANpERSON’s MeEmorrs. 
By Sherwood Anderson. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace and Com- 
pany. 1942. x -+- 507 pp. $3.75. 


BOOK reviewer who begins to 
write about Sherwood Ander- 
son’s “Memoirs” remembers the dis- 
tinction Sherwood Anderson makes 
between the jourralist and the imag- 
inative writer. At a certain point in 
his “Memoirs” he is telling about all 
the impressions he received while 
growing up in an Ohio town, and 
now “there would be these thou- 
sands of impressions in your mind.” 
Well, if you are a journalist you 
must “at once, on the spot, use these 
impressions, but with the imagina- 
tive writer it is somewhat different. 
*He must wait. He is like a woman 
who has become pregnant. Often I 
have found that an impression got 
from a story must stay in me for 
years. Perhaps I try to write it but 
it is not there. . . .” 

But a book reviewer, being a jour- 
nalist, may not keep all the impres- 
sions received in reading a book in 
him for years. He must use them at 
once. He finds it true, too, as a 
newspaper man once admitted to 
Anderson, that he writes his story 
not for the general public but for 
other newspaper men. 

What then has Sherwood Ander- 
son left in his “Memoirs” for news- 
paper men? Not much, if you ac- 
cept the distinction between the 
journalist and the imaginative writ- 
er Anderson himself makes. The 
“Memoirs” is a story-teller’s testa- 
ment. It is a painstaking documen- 
tation of a literary worker’s growth 
of consciousness. It pieces together 
in that style of “new looseness” he 





first achieved in “Winesburg,” the 
thousands of influences and the 
groping and tortured experiences 
out of which evolved Sherwood An- 
derson the story teller. 

But I think most newspaper men 
are nascent (or frustrated) story 
tellers too. For such men, may not 
a new impression — a news peg, say 
—relate itself to an old impression 
carried inside the writer for a long 
time, the two emerging in newspa- 
per copy containing the quality of 
literature? This reviewer has always 
believed this to be true, and still 
does. Otherwise, most of the interest 
journalism holds for him would not 
be there. 

The writers of Sherwood Ander- 
son’s ilk unquestionably exerted a 
profound influence upon the news- 
paper writing of the last two 
decades. The story telling reporters 
of the early 1920s hailed him (and 
Edgar Lee Masters and Carl Sand- 
burg, even ponderous Theodore 
Dreiser) as a liberator striking off 
the clichés which bound them to 
copydesk pedantry. 

The result has been in newspaper 
writing, as in the short story, “this 
new looseness,” both in content and 
structure. “There are no plot stories 
in life.” 

This seems to me to be the im- 
port of the “Memoirs” to newspa- 
per men. That is to say, the autobi- 
ography gives a posthumous accent 
to the healthy influence that An- 
derson’s writing exerted upon all 
writing in America during the last 
twenty-odd years. 

A large part of the book concerns 
itself with the struggle and travail 
Anderson went through while be- 
coming a writer. Many times Satan 
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took him up into the mountains and 
offered him all the kingdoms of the 
world and the glory of them, if he 
would only bow down and worship. 
These were the kingdoms of ease 
and the comforts of good living, 
there within his grasp. But a high 
artist’s morality was in the man. 
If he sinned it was only a little, and 
he was always contrite. He would 
sin a little (write advertising copy) 
to get money to go away to some 
cheap room and write and write and 
write. 

Head of the copy and art depart- 
ments of the advertising agency for 
which Anderson worked in Chicago 
— the Long-Critchfield Company — 
was Marco Morrow. In the “Mem- 
oirs” Anderson refers to Morrow as 
the closest thing to a genius he 
knew. Undoubtedly Mr. Morrow 
contributed greatly to Anderson’s 
development as a creative writer. A 
story which Anderson wrote for a 
house organ published by the agen- 
cy attracted the attention of Cyrus 
H. K. Curtis, who came to Chicago 
to try to get Anderson to write for 
the Saturday Evening Post. Though 
nothing came of this— Anderson 
could never make his imaginative 
characters behave! — the experience 
gave Anderson encouragement as a 
writer at a time when he greatly 
needed it. 

In another sense, Anderson owed 
much to the influence of journalism, 
for most of the writers of the Chi- 
cago school of his great period of 
literary ferment were working jour- 
nalists— Ben Hecht, Burton Ras- 
coe, Justin Smith, Carl Sandburg, 
Harry Hansen, to mention only a 
few. 

Anderson could not bear the dis- 
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cipline which journalism exacted, 
yet it seems not too much to say 
that American journalism, which he 
disliked because it did exact disci- 
pline, gave America this man of let- 
ters. 
Cuarues E. Rocers 

lowa State College 


* * * 


Sounp anpb Fury. By Francis Chase, 
Jr. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
1942. vii + 303 pp. $3.00. 

Wuo, Wuat, Way Is Rapio? By 
Robert J. Landry. New York: 
George W. Stewart, Publisher, 
Ine. 1942. ix-+ 198 pp. $1.50. 


ADIO deserves a better histo- 

rian than it has had. Gleason L. 
Archer’s two bulky volumes were 
notable pioneers, but, in the words 
of one of his critics, he is “respon- 
sible for much latter-day confusion, 
now gradually being corrected.” 
These two new books, both of which 
have merit, have not done as much 
to relieve the confusion as a student 
of radio might wish. 

Mr. Landry’s little book — it can 
be read at a sitting — does not pre- 
tend to be a history. Rather it is an 
attempt to combine a lot of facts 
with some comment and leave the 
reader with a frame of reference 
into which to fit an understanding 
of 1942 American broadcasting. I’m 
afraid it has too many facts; some 
of its chapters, notably that on 
“The Broadcasters,” seem hardly 
more than lists of names. I discov- 
ered no errors of fact in it; I agree 
with Mr. Landry’s view that Ameri- 
can radio is an important instru- 
mentality of democracy. But today, 
ten days after my first reading of it, 
I find that it has left me only a 
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confused impression. I know that it 
talks about the men who make 
radio, the problems advertisers and 
broadcasters face, the questions of 
audience-attitudes. But — unfortun- 
ately, it has no index—I can’t re- 
member where to look for what, or 
even precisely what to look for. I 
like the author’s plea for qualified 
radio critics and, his attempt to 
show radio’s relationship to its en- 
vironment. But he has not given 
me—and so I think he would not 
give most readers—a clear picture 
of broadcasting’s past, present or fu- 
ture. 

Mr. Chase’s “informal history of 
broadcasting” is a good deal more 
satisfactory. Informal, indeed — and 
mightily interesting. Its jacket blurb 
compares it to “City Editor” and 
“Only Yesterday” in “sheer reading 
interest” —a very fair comparison. 
For Mr. Chase has told the story of 
radio in terms of people, not statis- 
tics — though he has enough statis- 
tics; in anecdotes, not lists. His at- 
tempt has been to tell the fascinating 
story of the growth of radio in the 
United States so that it will seem a 
fascinating story. I think he has suc- 
ceeded admirably. 

The book has its faults. Mr. 
Chase refers to the Detroit News 
station three times: once he calls it 
WJZ, once WJR and once — prop- 
erly —- WWJ. He ignores the fact 
that WWJ was on the air with regu- 
lar programs in August, 1920, and 
repeats and magnifies the hoary er- 
ror that KDKA at Pittsburgh was 
the first American station to broad- 
cast regularly. He makes the news- 
gathering efforts of CBS in 19838 
sound a good deal more impressive 
than they were; he gives too little 
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space, in my opinion, to the FCC’s 
investigation of newspaper owner- 
ship. And either he or his publisher 
has been too careless with proof- 
reading and, occasionally, with the 
King’s English. 

But he has told the whole story, 
from Marconi, DeForest and Sar- 
noff down to James Lawrence Fly, 
and told it well. First, three chap- 
ters on the early history of radio, 
the chaos of the early 1920s and the 
development of the networks, the 
FCC and radio as America knows it 
today; then twelve chapters on 
twelve phases of broadcasting, each 
a little history in itself; and an ex- 
cellent concluding chapter, “The 
Wave of the Future,” in which he 
talks revealingly about frequency 
modulation, fascsimile and _televi- 
sion. 

Most readers — precisely the au- 
dience at whom Mr. Chase has 
aimed — will probably find the 
twelve chapters on special aspects of 
radio most interesting. His tale of 
Dr. Brinkley, the “goat gland spe- 
cialist,” is a popular magazine ar- 
ticle in itself. His yarns of Amos 
and Andy, Artie Shaw, Huey Long, 
George V. Denny, Jr., and his Town 
Meeting of the Air, Fulton Lewis’s 
fight for Capitol recognition of radio 
correspondents, Kaltenborn, Orson 
Welles, Benny, Allen, Vallee, Tos- 
canini, Lord Haw-Haw and a hun- 
dred other unseen guests in thirty 
million American homes are all in- 
gratiating, and usually revealing. 

“Sound and Fury” is not a book 
for the researcher, and it isn’t in- 
tended to be. Noting some errors in 
it, one can’t avoid wondering wheth- 
er there aren’t others. But for the 
man who likes to listen to radio — 
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he’s the only one Mr. Chase is in- 
terested in — the errors are insignifi- 
cant. The book gives a thorough 
and, on the whole, an accurate pic- 
ture of the who, what and why of 
radio to such a man. And it does it 
so skillfully that, if he isn’t careful, 
such a man, having opened and got 
into it, is in grave danger of forget- 
ting to turn on the radio when Fib- 
ber McGee or Bob Hope is putting 
forth. 
Mircaevt V. CHARNLEY 

University of Minnesota 


* * 


Tue Eient Mniuion. By Meyer 
Berger. New York: Simon and 
Schuster. 1942. xi +- 334 pp. $2.50. 


NE of the tragic—and at the 
same time heroic — aspects of 
journalism is that its practitioners 
give the best that is in them to turn 
out a product as close to perfection 
as they can make it, knowing full 


well that soon after it reaches the 
consumer it will be useful for little 
more than scrap — and there is not 
much comfort in the knowledge that 
junked newsprint is worth more 
these days. Nevertheless, out of the 
newspaper’s columns there seeps 
frequently some story or editorial 
worth preserving in the literature of 
the day. 

For more than a decade Meyer 
Berger of the New York Times has 
been recognized as one of the na- 
tion’s top-notch reporters. While 
others have gained their reputations 
in the world’s capitals or on far- 
flung battlefields—or as close to 
them as reporters are allowed to get 
these days — Mr. Berger has sought 
out the bizarre, the dramatic and 
the humorous along the avenues and 
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side-streets of New York and has 
fused into his accounts of simple 
people a kind of life that gives real 
meaning to the ill-chosen phrase 
“human interest” story. The two- 
score or so sketches that make up 
this book are decidedly worth pre- 
serving as superb examples of the 
work of a reporter gifted with the 
highest attributes of his craft — 
with curiosity, sympathy and un- 
derstanding, a sense of humor, a 
love of precision and excellent writ- 
ing ability. 

These sketches, all about New 
York, range from descriptions of the 
commonplace and the factual to the 
humorous and the macabre. Their 
subjects are human derelicts and 
strange occupations and amusing in- 
cidents—the “queer, the quaint 
and the quizzical,” as Mr. Berger 
terms them. 

There are stories about a “beery 
man” who ate 257 apples in an aft- 
ernoon, the gypsy king who sent his 
tribe to night school to learn Eng- 
lish, an old woman who lived for 
a year with the decayed corpse of 
her spouse and the house painter 
who disposed of his earthly posses- 
sions in anticipation of the end of 
the world. Over on Madison Ave- 
nue Mr. Berger interviewed a haber- 
dasher who had tied ascots at all of 
the society weddings; on Broadway 
he found a sidewalk fisherman who 
earned his living hauling up coins 
from subway gratings; up in Har- 
lem he spent a night in a marijuana 
den. He presents long historical es- 
says about the famous Forty-sev- 
enth Street Precinct and the Tombs, 
an excellent treatment of Murder, 
Inc., and a masterpiece of restrained 
humor in a story entitled “Mom, 
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Murder Ain’t Polite,” about one 
Anna Lonergan who saw her moth- 
er shoot her father and helped bury 
two husbands and a brother, all 
murdered in the Brooklyn riverfront 
warfare of the 1920s. 

Whatever his raw material, Mr. 
Berger brings to its treatment a 
vividness and skill that are refresh- 
ing in these days when news of inter- 
national consequence has tended to 
drive out of the newspaper the triv- 
ia that make up men’s lives. 

Irvine RosenTHAL 
College of the City of New York 


7 * * 


NewspPaPer Epitinc, Make-Up anp 
Heapuines. By Norman J. Rad- 
der and John E. Stempel. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany. 1942. xvi-+398 pp. Ill. 
$3.00. 


ERE is the way newspapers are 

edited, says this text. Possibly 
it is asking too much to demand 
more of the reasons for the tech- 
niques and suggestions for improve- 
ment in view of changing conditions 
of publication, news sources and 
reading. The publishers, of course, 
aren’t hiring reformers from the col- 
lege editing classes. But this text, 
like others before it, leaves much to 
be done in class by an instructor 
who believes good can be accom- 
plished by keeping in a critical 
mind the functions of editing de- 
vices while acquiring skill in their 


use. 

_ The usual range of material per- 
taining to daily newspaper editing 
is covered, from choice of words, in 
a very useful chapter, to make-up. 
The arrangement is one of gradual 
introduction, and preliminaries like 
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condensation, nature of news, taste 
and law are dispensed with before 
the subject of headlines is broached. 
While this may be suitable for some 
courses, it presents problems for the 
instructor who must put his class to 
work immediately preparing copy 
for publication. Yet divisions care- 
fully labeled with plentiful sub- 
heads make the volume handier as a 
manual than Neal’s more breezily- 
written “Editing the Small City 
Daily.” 

The book’s advice on a systemat- 
ic plan for copyreading a story is 
good, and the recurrent theme of 
“finding the local angle” is helpful. 
But on other techniques there is un- 
fortunate brevity or vageness. A stu- 
dent could not manage a running or 
“sectional” story on the instructions 
given here, and he will need some 
principles of type use from class or 
outside reading before he will feel 
confident in combining families in a 
headline schedule. 

A chapter on ethics of the head- 
line should be praised for introduc- 
ing the subjects of sensationalism in 
crime news and bias in labor and in- 
dustrial reporting, although the 
treatment only touches the surface. 
If it serves to make students seek 
the causes of bias, to question vesti- 
gial habit-patterns of editorial prac- 
tice and adopt a more functional 
definition of news, it will have been 
worthwhile. It is not enough to say 
that this newspaper was accused of 
being anti-labor and that headline 
exhibits a bias. We must relate the 
class thoughtways of both copyread- 
er and publisher to our institutions 
and their evolution. 

Changes are on their way in edit- 
ing. A student who goes out to a 
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swing job of leg work two days, re- 
write one day and desk two days 
may wonder at his instructors’ 
rigid delineation of the desk job. 
This text’s emphasis on Radder’s old 
step-line forms is questionable as 
the small newspapers turn to flush- 
left and need help in realizing its 
freedom and opportunity for better 
language. The text happily reports 
some recent experiments in classifi- 
cation and summarization, but with- 
out informing the student what de- 
ficiencies in present publication 
these reforms seek to correct and 
how. It would have been helpful to 
discuss PM’s unique attempts to 
control reader attention, but this 
publication is not mentioned. 

While the instructor will find this 
text a handy abstract of editing 
techniques, he will still need to send 
his class to other sources for a sound 
foundation in the nature of news, 


the newspaper institution in its re- 
lationship to the community, refer- 
ence works to backstop the desk and 
their use and some aspects of typog- 
raphy and make-up. 

GRANVILLE Price 
Unwersity of Texas 


* * * 


Covertnac Yourtown. By Edward 
F. Mason. Iowa City, Iowa: Ed- 
ward F. Mason. 1942. 132 pp. 
$1.25. 

Errective News Reportine. By 
Laurence R. Campbell and John 
Paul Jones. New York: Macmil- 
lan Company. 1942. viii +- 225 pp. 
$1.30. 


ERE are two exercise books 
for newswriting and reporting 
classes which can be highly recom- 
mended, if for no other reason than 
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that they are offered at low price to 
students. However, they have much 
more to merit their use in schools 
and departments of journalism. 

The Campbell and Jones book is 
a complete course outline, contain- 
ing everything from students’ per- 
sonal information sheets to paginat- 
ed supplementary reading. In this 
book the pages may be filled out by 
students and torn from the book. 
Current events studies and special 
suggested exercises are also included. 

The exercises are in the usual 
form. Facts are listed and the stu- 
dent is expected to write the story 
therefrom. Every conceivable type 
of story seems to be included. An 
instructor, therefore, might use this 
book as the kernel of his course, 
placing on reserve other newswrit- 
ing books to be read in connection 
with it. 

The Mason book is merely a com- 
pilation of exercises, but the form in 
which they are presented is particu- 
larly noteworthy. The student actu- 
ally covers each story by the inter- 
view method and the interviews are 
extremely realistic. Mr. Mason has 
reproduced accurately the routine of 
a good reporter at work. 

This book should be very valuable 
to instructors who like to fashion 
their own courses, but who need 
supplementary exercise material. It 
is small and compact and, when the 
student finishes the forty-three ex- 
ercises, he will have had a good fun- 
damental training in reporting. 

Both books present a city direc- 
tory for the exercises therein con- 
tained, so that the student may ob- 
tain complete identification of all 
the people mentioned in the story. 

One difficulty to be found with all 
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exercise books is that, if used more 

than one or two quarters or semes- 

ters, the stories lose their original 
challenge and are circulated among 
other students. Consequently, more 
exercise books would be a boon to 
instructors, particularly if their price 
is kept low enough. 

Byron H. Curistian 

University of Washington , 

* + * 

Newspaper Inpexina. By Harry A. 
Friedman. Milwaukee: Marquette 
University Press. 1942. viii +- 261 
pp. $2.50. 


S THE world becomes increas- 
ingly complex, the problems 
confronting conscientious newspaper 
writers and editors increase more 
than proportionately. The better 
their sources of information and 
background, the more satisfactorily 
they can serve readers. Nearest at 
hand, and at least potentially most 
useful, is a good reference depart- 
ment. 

Basic to any reference department 
is its system of classification and in- 
dexing. Such a department is only 
as good as its ability to produce 
quickly the information required. 
Some years ago the newspaper group 
of the Special Libraries Association 
sponsored a study to determine 
whether a standard classification 
system could be devised for use in 
all newspaper offices. The conclusion 
seemed to be negative, not only be- 
cause there already existed great di- 
versity among systems in use, but 
because the news patterns and ref- 
erence needs differed among papers 
and among cities. 

Perhaps because of that situation, 
the classification problem has yet to 
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be solved for newspapers in general, 
although certain individual refer- 
ence departments are entirely satis- 
factory. One clue to effective classi- 
fication exists in general indexing 
practices, however, and in his vol- 
ume Mr. Friedman has produced a 
painstaking study of news indexing, 
in its history and detailed applica- 
tion. 

The author writes in part from 
personal experience as librarian of 
the Milwaukee Sentinel and Wis- 
consin News, and as technical super- 
visor of the Milwaukee Newspaper 
Index, a unit of the Works Projects 
Administration. He also writes on 
the basis of special investigation 
covering indexing methods used by 
good libraries, newspaper and oth- 
erwise. It was prepared as a master 
of arts thesis at Marquette Uni- 
versity, and is bound in paper. 

It is impossible to foresee every 
possible indexing problem, or to be 
entirely dogmatic about any “one 
best system,” but certain basic prin- 
ciples do exist, and these Mr. Fried- 
man has discussed usefully. He 
stresses the need for a plan in mak- 
ing an index, but a plan permitting 
mobility and elasticity. After offer- 
ing a brief history of newspaper in- 
dexes, the author describes the cum- 
ulative index and its value, tech- 
nical factors in alphabeting, cross 
references, identifications, name cor- 
relation, space allotment in the files, 
name and subject headings, sub- 
headings and modifications — the es- 
sentials of the general classification 
problem, all presented in detail. 

Mr. Friedman also examines 
problems of indexing selected types 
of news, such as accidents and fires, 
aeronautics, courts and court cases, 
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crime news, editorials and letters to 
the editor, elections, foreign news, 
labor news, legislation, pictures, 
maps, political news, society news, 
sports, war news and other topics. 
The book closes with some practical 
hints on what to avoid. Many spe- 
cific examples clarify the general 
discussion, and there are more than 
a score of illustrations, helpful foot- 
notes, an index and a bibliography. 

There are those who regard an 
index of the news as a duplication of 
effort, contending that the clipping 
file is enough, especially if the classi- 
fication is sound and if there is a 
generous multi-filing of clippings un- 
der various subject headings. To file 
so many clippings requires precious 
space, however, and provides no 
protection against loss of clippings. 
The best libraries therefore use some 
type of index, in addition to the 
clippings. Mr. Friedman recognizes 
the difficulty of changing an estab- 
lished system of indexing, even 
though better practices may be de- 
vised, and neither hopes for nor rec- 
ommends any complete uniformity. 
What he has done, however, by way 
of surveying the practices should be 
helpful. His book will be a valuable 
handbook for reference librarians 
and any others concerned with in- 
dexing and classification. 

Rosert W. Desmonp 
University of California 
* e * 


NewspAPER PROMOTION AND Re- 
seaRcH. By Ralph E. Dyar. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 1942. 
ix-+ 270 pp. Ill. $3.50. 


HE appearance of any book 
about newspaper promotion is 
to be applauded because of the rar- 


$19 


ity of specific treatment of this im- 
portant field. 

To one only slightly acquainted 
with newspaper promotion, Mr. Dy- 
ar’s comprehensive work provides a 
good survey of the promotion plans 
of newspapers throughout the Unit- 
ed States in much the same manner 
that a man glancing out of an air- 
plane gets acquainted with the 
country below. To the man who has 
worked with promotion, the book is 
valuable as a check list of the many 
things that he is not, but should be, 
doing. 

Although for these purposes the 
book is probably the best that has 
ever been issued, it still leaves the 
reader in either group unsatisfied. 
The general effect is that of the 
curious tourist hustled through 
oceans of art in a big gallery with 
no help in evaluating what he has 
seen. A survey with but little opin- 
ion badly needs a last chapter on 
what the author considers the com- 
parative value of some of the pro- 
motion plans outlined therein and 
suggesting concrete procedure for 
various sized newspapers in various 
conditions. 

This would be of obvious value to 
the uninformed reader who is other- 
wise likely to consider all schemes 
listed as of equal merit. 

It would also be appreciated by 
the active promotion worker who 
already sees a thousand things that 
he should do and is continually 
plagued with the problem of select- 
ing the most worthwhile. 

Probably this qualitative treat- 
ment was not the goal of the author, 
who can rightly assert impartiality 
as a reason for remaining silent. But 
in view of Mr. Dyar’s extensive ex- 
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perience for many years as promo- 
tion manager of the Spokane news- 
papers, and the vastness of his field, 
it is unfortunate that he did not 
enter into the business of analysis 
more thoroughly. 

This is a good book —compre- 
hensive, well printed and well illus- 
trated. It touches on every phase of 
newspaper promotion from cooking 
schools and spelling bees to want ad 
name hunts, speaker’s bureaus, na- 
tional merchandising and employe 
picnics. Examples and plans are re- 
produced in detail. It’s the best and 
only one of its type for the person 
who is interested in making news- 
papers better liked or more profit- 
able, be he editor, business man- 
ager, publisher, advertising man- 
ager or promotion manager. 

Read it and then start struggling 
up-the hill on your own steam from 
where the author turned around and 
said “adios!” 

Joun Marston 
Des Moines Register and Tribune 


. * - 


GeneraAL Printine. By Glen U. 
Cleeton and Charles W. Pitkin. 
Bloomington, Iil.: McKnight and 
McKnight. 1941. 167 pp. Il. 
$1.60. 

New Horizons ror JOURNALISM. 
By James Fitzgibbon. Blooming- 
ton, Ill.: McKnight and McKnight. 
1941. 61 pp. Ill. $1.50. 


** @NENERAL Printing” is a book 
title which might have 
stemmed from a printing course by 
the same name. In any event, the 
book is intended for beginners in 
printing in technical schools. 
The authors are staff members of 





Carnegie Institute of Technology; 
Mr. Cleeton is a professor of graph- 
ic arts and Mr. Pitkin is an assistant 
professor of printing. Their collab- 
oration gives this volume something 
that most technical works lack: a 
balance between mechanical details 
of type composition and presswork 
and the historical aspects of print- 
ing and its contribution to the 
graphic arts. 

The printing field is divided into 
112 brief lessons—teaching units. 
Although space does not permit dis- 
cussion of the units, it must be 
made clear that they are brief — 112 
of them in 167 pages. Illustrations 
occupy about one-half of the total 
space. Even so, by turning to lithog- 
raphy and to a 734x104 page size, 
the authors manage to squeeze in 
the essentials. 

The excellence of the photography 
in the technical sections deserves 
special mention. 

The little volume titled “New 
Horizons for Journalism” is probab- 
ly the first board-covered publica- 
tion on the application of offset 
printing to small-town daily and 
weekly newpaper production. 

At the time the book was pub- 
lished the author was associated 
with a Chicago company which sells 
offset presses. Some of the back- 
ground for the volume came out of 
his experiences as editor of the 
Monahans (Texas) Daily Express, 
cited by the author as the nation’s 
first completely offset-printed daily 
newspaper. Later he helped organ- 
ize the Opelousas (La.) Daily 
World, another offset paper. 

The book is a mixture of 1) a 
tale of the author’s visit to an offset 
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plant, 2) a repetition of one of the 
Senefelder myths, 3) a few hundred 
words about how lithography flour- 
ished, 4) a fumbled handling of off- 
set in advertising, 5) loose state- 
ments about the value of news pic- 
tures, 6) a list of some of the equip- 
ment needed to produce a weekly 
(and his “best example” is now pro- 
duced by letterpress), 7) an incom- 
plete list of equipment needed to 
produce a daily newspaper and 8) 
a nine-paragraph summary which 
touches upon the versatility of the 
process, the obstacles it faces and 
the boon it offers to can’t-get-a-job 
journalism graduates. 

The volume is shot through with 
errors in statements, spelling, style 
and punctuation, but it is more im- 
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portant in this review to think of 
its faults as lack of an objective, 
analytical approach, an underesti- 
mate of the success and staying- 
power of letterpress journalism and 
an over-statement of the claimed 
advantages of the offset process. Of 
the latter, the author begins a para- 
graph with these words: “Since the 
offset process can print anything. 
. . .” How about milk bottles? 

The book does not deserve read- 
ing. It neither shows the “new hori- 
zons” one-fifth as well as they might 
be shown, nor does it reach the 
freshman-theme standard in show- 
ing how photo-offset really fits into 
newspaper publishing and printing. 

Tomas F. Barnwart 
University of Minnesota 
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Notice sy Newspaper Puvusuica- 
TION IN Louts1ana. Compiled by 
Bruce F. Denbo. Baton Rouge: 
Louisiana State University Press. 
1942. x -+ 60 pp. $2.50. 


ERE is another in the growing 
number of collections of state 
publication laws which in time may 
include every state in the Union. 
That, at least, is the hope of the 
Newspaper Association Managers, 
Inc., which for the last twenty years 
has been working on the problem of 
a codification of all state laws relat- 
ing to legal publications. 

The Louisiana compilation is par- 
ticularly interesting because it uses, 
for the first time, a systematic 
classification outline of these laws 
as developed for the N. A. M. in 
1986 by Bruce R. McCoy, manager 
of the Louisiana Press Association. 
This outline not only makes all de- 
tails of the state’s publication laws 
readily understandable but is in fact 
the nearest thing to a real codifica- 
tion of such laws that has yet been 
achieved. 

The outline, which is uniform 
throughout the book, lists in tabu- 
lar form the kind of publication au- 
thorized by each statute, the news- 
paper in which it must appear, the 
date of publication, the number of 
times of publication, the proper au- 
thority to order and pay for pub- 
lication and the rate of payment. 
The various types of notices in the 
book are grouped according as they 
are notices in judicial, legislative or 
administrative procedure, notices 
required of private or quasi-public 
institutions, official reports or gov- 
ernment advertising. The last part 
of the book reprints the qualifica- 


tions for a legal newspaper in Lou- 
isiana. 

In addition to the material digest- 
ed in the outline, certain statutory 
provisions relating to each of these 
types of notices are given after 
each of the digests. Occasional case 
interpretations of the statutes are 
also included. 

If there is any weakness to this 
compilation, it may be in the ab- 
sence of more case interpretations. 
Mr. Denbo concedes that he has 
made no attempt to cite every case 
comment upon the publication laws. 
Yet it is especially helpful to the 
press association manager and to the 
thoroughgoing newspaper publisher 
to know what comment upon or 
substantiation of the law has been 
made at one time or another by the 
courts of his state. The number of 
cases upon any single statute of this 
type is not great, so that it should 
not be particularly difficult to in- 
clude all of them. It would be well 
worth the effort. 

Law of the press, of course, falls 
into two distinct divisions. There is 
that body of law which defines the 
right to publish and fixes the limi- 
tations and liabilities thereof. There 
is also that body of law which ex- 
presses, as Mr. McCoy describes it, 
the newspaper’s role as an official 
agent or an information and adver- 
tising medium of government. Mr. 
Denbo’s book covers the second of 
these divisions; it seems to me that 
it would be not much more difficult 
to include the state laws covering 
the first division as well. Pollard 
and Martin did this in their excel- 
lent little volume on “The News- 
paper Laws of Ohio,” published in 
1987, and the “Oklahoma Newspa- 








The Complete Reporter 


By Jounson & Harriss 


This thoroughly practical new text for the 
course in beginning journalism surveys 
the whole scope of the reporter’s work: 
news gathering, writing, and virtually all 
phases of editing. Emphasis has been 
placed on writing. There are plenty of 
exercises for practice making full use of 
the daily newspapers. The book is keyed 
for a helpful, speedy correction system. 


Published July 21. $3.00 








Editing the Day’s News 


By Bastian & CasE 


Used in newspaper copyreading and edit- 
ing courses for 20 years this standard 
college text has been revised, expanded 
and brought completely up to date by 
Mr. Case, now Editor of Rotarian Maga- 
zine. It is a comprehensive introduction 
to newspaper copyreading, headline writ- 
ing, illustration, make-up, and general 
newspaper methods with sufficient ma- 
THE terial for two full semesters of work. 
MACMILLAN 
COMPANY Ready in the fall. $2.75 (probable) 


60 FIFTH AVE. 
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per Code,” published in 1928, simi- 
larly included all pertinent laws. 
For clarity and ‘conciseness, how- 
ever, the Denbo volume is outstand- 
ing. About ten states have now, at 
one time or another, collected the 
scattered references in their statutes 
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relating to newspapers. Perhaps the 
system illustrated in the Louisiana 
compilation will inspire other states 
to a speed-up of their own compila- 


tions. 


Wu F. Swindier 
University of Idaho 





Press and Communications 


An Annotated Bibliography of Journalism 
Subjects in American Magazines 
May, June and July, 1942 


Edited by George S. Turnbull, Charles M. Hulten 
and N. N. Luxon 


ADVERTISING 


—— Ad Bureau Book Shows How War Has Changed Copy. E&P 75:27 
plo, July 4. 
—— Ad Bureau Policy on Govt. Advertising. E&P 75:18 p7, May 2. 
ANPA’s Bureau opposes advertising that looks like subsidy. 
—— Advertising Faces Its Biggest Job in Selling War Use of Ads to U.S. E&P 75:22 
p7, May 30. 
“The Government must be shown what advertising is, what it can do.” 
— Pee Has Big Job Now and After War, AFA Hears. E&P 75:26 p7, 
une 27. 
—— Advertising in Wartime. Newsweek 20:1 p49, July 6. 
Advertising’s help needed to win the war too. 
—— Advertising Men Told Ways to Build and Maintain Business Despite War. Ohio 
Newspaper 22:8 p5, May. 
At advertising and sales promotion conference at Ohio State University. 
—— Against Insane Competition. E&P 75:23 p22, June 6. 
“Newspapers (urged to) sell newspapers first and then own particular medium 
nest...” 
—— April Newspaper Linage Is Off 10.2%. E&P 75:21 p30, May 23. 
—— Big Scrap Drive Ready: Ads to Run in Weeklies. American Press 60:9 p4, July. 
—— Bundles for Publishers. Time 39:18 p68, May 4. 
Should newspapers go after government advertising? St. Louis’ Coghlan says no 
at ANPA. 
—— Commerce Dept. Urges Continued Brand Advertising. E&P 75:18 p10, May 2. 
—— Food Industry and Advertising Warned of Danger. E&P 75:21 p9, May 23. 
—— General Motors Largest 1941 Space Buyer. E&P 75:26 p8, June 27. 
—— Harvester Ads Help Collect Scrap From Farms. E&P 75:28 p10, July 11. 
——— Industry Should Advertise the Future, Carr Advises. American Press 60:9 p17, 
July. 
—— Many Ways to Offset Lost Linage Listed by Meyer-Both Executive. Ohio News- 
paper 22:9 pll, June. 
Thomas J. Murphy says even wartime conditions spell opportunity. 
——NAEA Survey Finds Retail Ads Best to Offset Linage Losses. E&P 75:27 p7, 
July 4. 
Newspaper advertising executives urge intensive effort in local field. 
—— New Fields Seen Open to Classified. E&P 75:23 p35, June 6. 
—— No Anti-Ad Plot. E&P 75:22, p18, May 30. 
Outlook for government advertising appears clearer than a year ago. 
—— No Rubber for Bauer & Black, but “Keep Fit” Ads Keep Old Friends. Sales 
Management 50:13 eee June 15. 
What one company is doing despite the war. 
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—— Railroads Agree to Discontinue Travel Copy. E&P 75:23 pl0, June 6. 

—— Regulation of Want Ads Discussed by ANCAM. E&P 75:27 p8, July 4. 
Association of Newspaper Classified Advertising Managers in annual national 
convention at Rapid City, S. D. 

—— Sees Attack on Advertising as Directed at Press. E&P 75:20 pl0, May 16. 

Don Belding, Pacific Advertising Association head, fears effort to control news- 


papers. 

—— War, Navy See Ads Inadmissible Items of Cost. E&P 75:26 p10, June 27. 
Advertising expense excluded by departments from list of costs on government 
contracts. 

— — age gemma Think of Consumer Media Promotion. Printers’ Ink 200:1 
pls, July 3. 

Boyenton, Wi11aM H. Origins of Advertising Censorship in the New York News- 
papers. JoURNALISM QuaRTERLY 19:2 p137, June. 

BranpensureG, Georce A. “Controlled” Advertising Needed to Aid War Plans, Says 

* Burnett. E&P 75:27 pé, July 4. 

Brown, Marcaret. Advertising Flourishes in Canada Despite Price Ceiling. Printers’ 
Ink 199:11 p22, June 12. 

— Tueopore H. Scientific Sampling in Business. Harvard Business Review 20: 3, 

pring. 
A : Business School professor gives detailed suggestions for market 
analysis. 

Carson, Cuarues H. Roanoke “Package” Plan Brought 39,000 Ad Inches in $ years. 
E&P 75:28 p5, July 11. 

Dianam, Dorotuy. More Women in Advertising Now Than in World War I. Printers’ 
Ink 199:9 p16, May 29. 

Dosim, R. M. Fat Drive Delayed by Request for Free Ad. E&P 75:29 p9, July 18. 

—— General Salvage Drive to Use 1,792 Dailies. E&P 75:27 pll, July 4. 

——- National Advertisers Take Price Ceiling in Stride. E&P 75:18 pll, May 2. 

Fietcuer, R. F. Get Fighting Mad, Fletcher Urges, to Meet Problems Produced by 
War. Ohio Newspaper 22:9 p5, June. 

Advertising said not yet to have been enlisted to help win war. 

GroessBecK, Kennetu. Long-range Planning for Wartime Advertising. 

Larne, Wiu1aM T. Crisscross Copy Testing. Printers’ Ink 199:9 p19, May 29. 
May increase effectiveness of advertising program 20 to 100 per cent and shut off 
curiosity seekers among inqutrers. 

Larrasee, C. B. A Thing of Peace, Advertising Is Now Geared to Winning Wa:. 
Printers’ Ink 200:2 p24, July 10. 

Advertising’s function in world struggle discussed at National Industrial Adver- 
tisers’ Association. 

Marvin, K. R. Ad Man Must Study New Themes for Wartime Ads. Iowa Publisher 
14:7 p7, May. 

—— Every Business Has Information Which Wartime Consumers Need. Iowa Pub- 
lisher 14:6 p3, June. 

Powe, Harrorp. What the War Has Done to Advertising. Public Opinion Quarterly 
6:2 p195, Summer. 

Powe, Lizvrenant Ricuarp P. How U. S. Army Cooperates With Advertisers in 
Wartime. Printers’ Ink 200:2 p48, July 10. 

Ross, Artuur. Shop Talk at Thirty. E&P 75:20 p36, May 16. 

“Intelligent use of advertising space is vital” in mobilizing wartime public 
opinion. 

Ruxeyser, M. S. Advertising as a Symbol of Freedom. Vital Speeches 8:16 p497, 
June 1. 

The art of persuasion looks to the sovereignty of the individual. Speech to the 
annual convention of National Association of Better Business Bureaus. 
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SatissurY, Puiie. Advertising Managers Find Many Leaks as War Causes Them to 
Economize. Sales Management 50:13 p65, June 15. 
Results of a field study giving details of savings in the selling job. 

es C. H. Psychology—in Advertising Research. National Publisher 21:8 p15, 

une. 

SCHOLEFIELD, GEORGE. Advertising Allowance System Not Upset by OPA Ruling. 
Printers’ Ink 199:10 p30, ane 5. 

STEPHEN, — L. Aviation Advertising Due for Sharp Rise. Printers’ Ink 200: 2 
pl7, July 10 

Tompson, T. Harry. How to Pack Pull Into Your Classified Advertising Copy 
Sales Management 50:13 p66, June 15. 
A copywriter demonstrates his art, with many illustrations. 

Warr, C. C. The War and Advertising. Canadian Forum. 22:256 p47, May. 

Wen, L. D. H. Advertising Actually Does Reduce Selling Cost; Here’s Proof. Printers 
Ink 199:13 p17, June 26. 


CIRCULATION 


—— ANPA Advises Publishers to Appeal Delivery Order. E&P 75:18 p4, 

ay 2 
Too sweeping, says April Bulletin of ANPA. 

—— Cal. Editors Hit 2nd Class Mail Suspension Plan. E&P 75:26 p9, June 27. 

—— Circulators Plan to Haul Produce on Return Trips. E&P 75:21 p18, May 23. 

a oe Make Drastic Changes in War Conservation Drive. E&P 75:21 p3, 

ay 23. 
Delivery and publication schedules adjusted to save rubber, gas, motor equip- 
ment. 

—— House Abandons Rate Rise on Second Class Mail. E&P 75:28 p38, July 11. 

—— How to Increase Your Circulation List. Oregon Publisher 10:11 p4, May. (Taken 
from Circulation Management). 

—— More Dailies Increase Sales Prices. E&P 75:22 p12, May 30. 

—— Printing Trades to Fight Postal Rate Increase. E&P 75:26 p9, June 27. 
Proceedings of board of governors of International Allied Printing Trades Asso- 
ciation, Minneapolis. 

—— Wooden Tires Used on Trucks in Twin Cities. E&P 75:29 p10, July 18. 
Rubber substitute working well in St. Paul-Minneapolis newspaper delivery. 
BranpensurG, Georce A. ABC Audit of Chicago Sun Shows 280,589 Daily in First 

Quarter. E&P 75:29 p5, July 18. 

—— Rate Increases Continue to Be Timely Subject. E&P 75:28 p40, July 11. 

—— Rate Increases Serious Problem Under Ceilings. E&P 75:29 p25, July 18. 

Quotes article by Raymond Marz, circulation manager, Los Angeles Times, urg- 
ing economies rather than rate-raising. 

—— Sees Opportunity for Papers in Classroom. E&P 75:18 p16, May 2. 

—— Smaller Dailies Lead in Revenue Per Subscriber. E&P 75:22 p27, May 30. 

Best showing of papers under 20,000 made by 6,000-to-8,000 group. 

—— Tells How Carrier Turnover Can Be Held to Minimum. E&P 75:27 p24, July 4. 

—— Tells How Paper Put Over 40% Price Increase. E&P 75:21 p18, May 23. 
Harold ‘“<~ managed it at St. Paul with virtually no circulation loss. 

Hamer, Wan. B. Questionnaire Survey Shows Far-reaching Program to Publisher. 
Kentucky Press 13:7 p38, May. 

Lane, Frank H. Here Is an Easy Plan You Can Use. Texas Press Messenger 17:5 
p28, May. (Taken from Circulation Management). 

Merchandise prizes to boys and girls for subscriptions. 
Wotre, C. Fioyp. Small Papers, Too, Can Raise Copy Prices. Ohio Newspaper 22:8 
May. 
Rorall Ol Ohio daily goes from 15 to 18 cents a week delivered. 
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COMMUNITY NEWSPAPER 


AnonyMous. American Press Association Takes Over “Greater Weeklies.” American 
Press 60:9 p3, July. 
News for Country Publishers From Washington. American Press 60:9 p11, July. 
—— Wage Scale of Iowa Newspapers Revealed by IPA Study. Iowa Publisher 14:7 
pli, May. 
IPA attempts survey of facts on wages paid by weekly newspapers. 
Hai, Witton E. Millions for Service—Gift of American Press. National Publisher 
21:8 p7, June. 
Community newspapers should stress the 3 L’s—tocal interest, local appeal, local 
support. 


CRITICISM AND DEFENSE OF THE PRESS 


» AnonyMous. Congress Vexed. Time 29:23 p63, June 8. 
Newspapers’ attack on pensions irks members. 

—— Crackpot Criticisms. E&P 75:29 p18, July 18. 

Reply to New York man’s suggestion that the press stop all advertising and 
reporting not essential to winning war. 

—— Shall the Press Cow the Church? Christian Century 59:20 p655, May 20. 
Cincinnati’s Reverend Maquire dismissed unjustly because of sensational press 
reports. 

—— The Enemy Strikes Back. New Republic 106:21 p717, May 25. 

Editorial defends magazine’. supplement on Congressional obstructionists. 

—— They Don’t Like Us. New Republic 106: 22 p751, June 1. 

Further discussion on Chicago Tribune and Washington Times-Herald attack 
on New Republic. 

Kircuway, Frepa. McCormick’s Gas Attack. Nation 154:21 p590, May 23. 

Nation’s editor replies to Tribune attack. 

Srone, I. F. Washington Notes. Nation 154:21 p591, May 23. 

State Department source of Chicago Tribune’s attack on Union for Democratic 
Action discussed. 


EDITORIAL INFLUENCE AND METHODS 


Anonymous. A Star for the Post-Dispatch. New Republic 106:27 p881, June 29. 
St. Louis paper helps expose activities of the Union Electric Company. 
Cissie and Drew. Time 39:20 p68, May 18. 
Eleanor Patterson fires columnists Pearson and Allen from Times-Herald. 
—— From Post to POST. Newsweek 19:23 p65, June 8. 
Saturday Evening Post has new format. 
—— Showing Them in Missouri. New Republic 106:22 p749, June 1. 
St. Lowis Star-Times campaign to get a Congress to win the war and throw out 
isolationists. 


EDUCATION FOR JOURNALISM 


Ammons, Martua Ann. School Papers Doing Good Job in War Activities. Colorado 
Editor 17:3 p2, June. 

AnonyMovs. School of Editors. Newsweek 19:22 p71, June 1. 

Patterson, Emma L. The Journalist as Thinker. English Journal 21:5 p405, May. 
High school teacher praises school newspaper as “unique contribution to educa- 
tion.” 

Rerrman, Atan. Two Rutgers Journalism Graduates Honored at 176th Commence- 
ment. Jersey Publisher 7:5 p3, May. 

Vorpe, W. G. Getting a Start in Newspaper Work. Quill 30:7 p6, July. 
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FOREIGN NEWS SOURCES AND FOREIGN PRESS 


Anonymous. Battles for Nazis Pix. Variety p16, June 24. 

The story of some 40 German propaganda films seized in Argentina. 

——— Crackdown in Canada. Time 39:18 p69, May 4. 

Le Droit and Vancouver Sun fined for defense act violations. 

—— 8,000,000 Reporters Mark Pravda’s 30th Year by Carrying on Even in Russian 
Battle Lines. Newsweek 19:21 p54, May 25. 

—— Europe Underground. New Republic 106:18 p605, May 4. 

Swedish newspaper quoted on Nazi brutalities. 

——— Fight for Freedom. Time 39:20 p69, May 18. 

London newsmen seek repeal of suppression section of British defense regulations. 
Permanent Pan-American Press gress Formed. E&P 75:22 p6, May 30. 
Total of 118 papers in 18 republics adopt code of ethics to meet Axis propaganda. 

——— South America Has Acute Paper Shortage. E&P 75:22 p12, May 30. 

—— We Compare Notes With Canada. Fortune 25 p8, June. 

Report of survey of public opinion in Canada and United States to discover atti- 
tudes toward such problems as postwar planning, postwar world organization, 
freedom of trade and migration. 

De Caprre, Micuas.. Europe’s Underground Press. Nation 154:21 p592, May 23. 
Democracy, mutual aid and cooperation as essential to future peace recognized 
as principle of subterranean press. 

Gonp1, Ovipto. La Hispanidad in Hitler’s Service. Free World 3:6 p61, June. 
Account of Falangist propaganda in Latin America. 

McNutry, Henry P. Paris-Soir Now Ghost of Former Proud Newspaper. E&P 75: 29 
p3, July 18. 

a Lovts. Madrid Writers “Forgotten Men,” Sigh for Stories. E&P 75:28 p4, 

uly 11. 


FREEDOM OF THE PRESS 


Anonymous. Free Press Stressed at NEA Quebec Meeting. E&P 75:27 p12, June 27. 
Summary of proceedings of NEA annual convention. 

—— Unions Crack the Whip. E&P 75:23 p22, June 6. 
Fort Wayne Industrial Union attempts to force News-Sentinel to exclude West- 
brook Pegler condemned. 

—— What Do the Espionage, Sedition Acts Forbid? California Publisher 21:10 p11, 
July. 
Address of Dean Lesher, Merced Sun-Star, at CNPA Editorial Conference, Stan- 
ford University, June 20. 

Hays, Arraur GarFie.p. Indictments Pull the Trigger. Nation 154:19 p548, May 9. 
Counsel for Civil Liberties Union defends right of free speech in wartime. 

Ross, Artruur. Shop Talk at Thirty. E&P 75:18 p32, May 2. 
Case for government advertising in the newspapers analyzed. 

—— Shop Talk at Thirty. E&P 75:21 p36, May 23. 
Wartime feuds of press and need for cooperation of government and papers. 

Scriver, Harry C., and Larson, Cepric. Office of Censorship. Bill of Rights Review 
2:5 p189, Spring. 
Reviews the functions of Office of Censorship, names personnel, notes the eight 
categories of restricted subjects listed in the code, and notes public reaction to 
regulations. 

Wicatns, James Russe. The Function of the Press in a Modern Democracy. Jour- 
NALISM QUARTERLY 19:2 p159, June. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 


Anonymous. A “Guest Editorial” in an Illinois Weekly First Suggests “A. Lincoln 
for President.” Publishers’ Auxiliary 77:29 pl, July 18. (Quoted entire from 
“recent centennial issue” of Pike County Republican, Pittsfield, Il.) 
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Every Man’s Columnist. Time 90:1 p40, July 6. 
Raymond Clapper on vacation; sketch of columnist’s career. 
—— History of the Colorado Press Association and Early Newspapers in Colorado — 
First Installment. Colorado Editor 17:3 p10, June. 
—— In Line of Duty. Time 39:19 p55, May. 
War correspondent Melville Jacoby dead in Australia. 
—— Joe Jones Named Vice-President of United Press. E&P 75:28 p7, July 11. 
—— Man of Sense. Time 39:25 p21, June 22. 
Elmer Davis heads OWI. 
—— Milwaukee Post, Former Socialist Paper, Suspends. E&P 75:22 p29, May 30. 
—— New Bedford Mercury Suspends after 135 Years. E&P 75:22 p29, May 30. 
Oldest morning newspaper in Massachusetts dead. 
—— Newscaster Abbe. Time 39:18 p60, May 4. 
James Abbe, veteran photographer and writer, now broadcaster in Portland, Ore. 
—— Rollin Kirby Quits N. Y. Post Over Pay. E&P 75:28 p39, July 11. 
Veteran cartoonist, only three-time Pulitzer prize winner, out. 
—— Voice of the ’20s. Time 39:20 p53, May 18. 
Graham McNamee dead. 
— Pay Our Respects to: Milton Stover Eisenhower. Broadcasting 22:26 p35, 
une 29. 
Biographical portrait of OWI’s No. 2 man. 
—— Grorce A. Bob Casey Back After 7 Months in Pacific. E&P 75:28 p7, 
y ll. 
Robert J. Casey covered Pacific war for Chicago Daily News. 
Busu, Cuitton R. Mel Jacoby, Reporter. Quill 30:5 p5, May. 
Cuitps, Marquis W. Mr. Sherwood Goes to Washington. Coronet 12:2 p97, June. 
Robert E. Sherwood, ex-playwright, now director of foreign information service. 
Dicuerson, O. M. (editor). Letters of Horace Greeley to Nathan C. Meeker (con- 
tinued). Colorado Magazine 19:3 p102, May. 
Letters of encouragement to a Colorado editor, 1871-2. 
Gress, Wo corr. Profiles: A Very Active Type Man—I. New Yorker 18:11 pl9, 
May 2. 
First of two articles on Ralph Ingersoll, PM editor. 
—— Profiles: A Very Active Type Man—II. New Yorker 18:12 p21, May 9. 
Second of two articles on Ralph Ingersoll, PM editor. 
Howe, M. A. Dewotre. Updike of Merrymount the Scholar-Printer. Atlantic 169:5 
p588, May. 
Marks, Rosert W. Ingersoll of PM. Coronet 12:2 p83, June. 
Mason, Epwarp F. Mott Goes to Missouri. Iowa Publisher 14:6 p8, June. 
Frank Luther Mott takes deanship at Missouri. 
Mort, Frank Lutuer. Facetious News Writing, 1833-1883. Mississippi Valley His- 
torical Review 29:1 p35, June. 
Historian sees correlation between facetious news writing and sensationalism in 
nineteenth century press. 
Nationa Grapuic Arts Exposition, Inc. The Stephen Daye Press. Texas Press Mes- 
senger 17:5 p24, May. 
First printing press used north of Mexico on this continent. 
Srern, Eprru M. Kiplinger Confides. Coronet 12:1 p14, May. 
Biographical sketch of Willard M. Kiplinger Washington Agency. 
Turner, James. Renaissance of the News Letter. Quill 30:7 p3, July. 


LAW OF THE PRESS 


Anonymovs. AP Wins Suit on By-Law Setting Two-year Notice. E&P 75:26 p6, June 
30 


Summary of federal decision validating collection of 104 weeks’ assessments as 
withdrawal damages. 
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—— Editorials Against Unions Legal but Perilous. California Publisher 21:10 p5, July. 
Digest of opinion of NLRB examiner in action against Santa Ana (Calij.) 


—— Free Press Seen Upheld in Sweeney Libel Verdict. E&P 75:22 p4, May 30. 
—— Supreme Court (U. S.) Holds Regulation of Handbills by Cities Legal. National 

Publisher 21:7 p8, May. : 

Upheld as regards commercial advertising, not information and opinion. 
SwinpLer, Wiiu1aM F. Confidence Law. National Publisher 21:8 p8, June. 

Editorial opinion is still divided on law’s value. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Anonymous. AP Liberalized. Time 39:18 p69, May 4. 
AP threatened by anti-trust suits, reorganized. 
—— AP Blackball. Newsweek 19:18 p60, May 4. 
AP, threatened by anti-trust prosecution, makes changes in its by-laws. 
—— Beatrice Fairfax Delivers Autobiography to Putnam. E&P 75:20 p16, May 16. 
—— Chapters of Sigma Delta Chi Observe Founders’ Day Widely. Quill 30:5 p14, 
May. 
—— Chicago Times Starts Contest for U. S. War Song. E&P 75:22 p12, May 30. 
——E. M. Williams New U.P. Business Manager; C. J. Randau Resigns. E&P 75:21 
p7, May 23. 
—— Ingersoll Still 1-A After Attack on Draft Board. E&P 75:28 p6, July 11. 
—— Journalism Week Award Won by Plain Dealer. E&P 75:20 p8, May 16. 
Medal for service to 100-year-old paper. Other awards listed. 
—— Negro Publishers. Time 39:24 p70, June 15. 
Race issue discussed at Negro Newspaper Publishers Association meeting. 
—— Newman, Schapiro Seek to Revive K. C. Journal. E&P 75:29 p5, July 18. 
—— To Win the War. E&P 75:27 p20, July 4. 
Announcement of two prize contests for editorials and cartoons—three awards 
for editorials, and three for cartoons—best promoting sales of war bonds and 
securities. 
—— Watch Thurman Arnold Discussion on AP Denial of Chicago Sun: See Pos- 
sible Influence on Radio Also. Variety p28, June 24. 
Discusses AP refusal to elect the Sun and predicts that radio monopoly will also 
be investigated. 
—— West Coast Paper. Commonweal 36:11 p245, July 3. 
Social Action, new Seattle monthly—‘“voice of new Christian social order”—an 
independent publication in the interests of lay action groups in the Pacific North- 
west 


—— World’s Greatest Newspaper. Time 39:19 p55, May 11. 
University of Wisconsin poll shows New York Times with 79% vote. 

T.R.B. National Unity. New Republic 106:26 p891, June 29. 
Columnist can see no issues growing for 1944 campaign. 

Bass, Acnes N. Ideas From Newspapers. Scholastic 40:32 p25, May 25-30. 
A headline or short item on inside page might provide necessary springboard for 
a good story. 

Gissen, Max. Commercial Criticism and Punch-Drunk Reviewing. Antioch Review 
2:2 p252, Summer. 

Kennepy, MIcHAEL, AND Reynoips, Epwarp B. We've Been Working on the WPA. 
Quill 30:6 p6, June. 
Description of how Writers’ Project work is planned, written, edited. 

Mo ey, Raymonp. The Boot Is on the Other Leg. Newsweek 19:26 p68, June 29. 
Editorial attacking majority decision in Jehovah's Witnesses cases. 

Quauis, Leroy L. Newspapers in the University of Illinois Library. Illinois Library 
24:5 p71, May. 
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Snersurne, E. C. Serious Business, the Funnies. Christian Science Monitor Weekly 
Magazine, Section p4, May 2. 
National Arts Club in New York honors artists of the newspaper comic strips. 
Woopyatt, Pump C. A Test Comparison of Two Techniques in Leadership Research. 
JOURNALISM QUARTERLY 19:2 p185, June. 


NEWS GATHERING AND NEWS WRITING 


Anonymous. AP Bans Sports Lyrics for Duration of War. E&P 75:20 p34, May 16. 
“Gallant,” “fighting,” “courageous,” etc., to give way to restraint. 

—— Combat Reporters to Cover Battles of Marine Corps. E&P 75:22 p9, May 30. 
Former reporters, still and newsreel photographers to cover running-story of 
war for press. 

——— Correspondents in India. Time 39:20 p70, May 18. 

New U.S. newsfront in India with coverage by AP, UP, INS and CBS. 

——N. Y. Times Man Wins Top Honors in TWA Contest. E&P 75:27 p9, July 4. 
$250 prize in aviation writing contest. 

—— Society Reporter. Time 40:4 p66, July 27. 

Maury Henry Biddle Paul, “Cholly Knickerbocker,” New York Journal-American 
gossip, dead. 

—— Stokes Wins 1942 Broun Prize. Guild Reporter 9:14 p2, July 4. 

Dillard Stokes gets $250 for series in Washington Post exposing Nazi propaganda. 

—— War News Is Guild Concern—Thompson. Guild Reporter 9:12 p?, June 1. 
Guild’s business to help fight Axis propaganda, says woman columnist. 

Brown, Rosert U. Nieman Seminar Warned of Unreliable War News. E&P 75:21 p19, 
May 23. 

Fifty American editors and newswriters cautioned at Harvard against neutral- 
capital reports and “wishful thinking.” 

BrunckHorst, Frank L. A Newspaper Man and Library Publicity. A.L.A. Bulletin 
36:5 p327, May. 

A Gary, Ind., reporter tells what he did when he was hired by a library to cover it. 

CarswE._, Howarp. Urges Rejuvenation of Business News Coverage. E&P 75:18 pé6, 
May 2. 

Capper, Raymonp. World Will Be a “City Desk Beat” After the War, Clapper Pre- 
dicts. E&P 75:21 pS, May 23. 

Reporters and editors to get world-wide information at first hand through avia- 
tion development. 

Gear, Gene. Covering an Army Cantonment. Quill 30:6 p5, June. 

LanpbaAU, Josep. Slaves to Style! Quill 30:6 p3, June. 

A plea against the strait-jacket of “style” on newspapers; reason preferred to 
slavish uniformity. 

Moncuack, S. J. Bob Allen Joins Army as Major in Intelligence. E&P 75:27 p26, 
July 4. 

Ross, Artuur. Shop Talk at Thirty. E&P 75:28 p44, July 11. 

Discussion of difficulties surrounding President’s press conferences. 
Runo.e, Watter. Press’ Listening Posts Capture News of World. Quill 30:7 p10, July. 
Scuneiwer, Water E. Pinkley Returns From World Tour of 55,000 Miles. E&P 75:28 
, July 11. 
UP European business manager sketches daring work of war correspondents. 


NEWSPAPER GUILD AND EMPLOYER-EMPLOYE RELATIONSHIPS 


Anonymous. AP Rejects Arbitration. Guild Reporter 9:12 p9, June 1. 
Four-point contract settlement plan with Guild involved. 
Arbitration Brings Raises of $157,200. Guild Reporter 9:12 pl, June 1. 
Hearst workers win $157,200 in annual pay increase in Guild contracts. 
——— Full Program for Wartime Is Approved. Guild Reporter 9:14 pl, July. 
Proceedings of the American Newspaper Guild convention at Denver. 
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—— Guild Abandons Squabbles, Pledges All-out War Support. E&P 75:26 p5, June 27. 

—— Guild Storm Stilled. Newsweek 20:1 p5?, July 6. 

Guild convention at Denver occupied by war issues. Petty factions stilled. 

—— Guild Wins Big Raise (in St. Paul). Guild Reporter 9:14 pl, July 4. 

—— Guild Wins, Guild Loses. Newsweek 19:19 p72, May 11. 

Guild victorious in its N. Y. Times fight but loses Kansas City Star battle. 

—— Guild Wins 2-to-1 (New York Herald Tribune) Victory. Guild Reporter 9:13 
pl, June 15. 

——L. A. News Staff Participates in Advisory Council. E&P 75:28 p27, July 11. 
Employees to have voice in management problems directly affecting them. 

—— Mass Firing Brings Plea to Public. Guild Reporter 9:14 p15, July 4. 

Guild takes to the public its plea for displaced Hearst men at Los Angeles. 

—— New Contracts Mark General Advance. Guild Reporter 9:15 pl, July 15. 
Guild signs up for pay increases in San Antonio, Washington, Duluth, Rockford 
and Philadelphia. 

—— New York Lines Up on 9 War Fronts. Guild Reporter 9:12 p2, June 1. 

Guild war activities program stated. 

——N. Y. Times Signs Editorial Pact With Guild. Guild Reporter 9:11 p2, May 15 

—— “Retract or Quit,” Times Tells Guild Critic of Stark. E&P 75:27 p4, July 4. 
Review of controversy based on criticism by Guildsman John Crawford, N. Y. 
Times telegraph editor, of selection of Louis Stark, Times labor reporter, as 
Pulitzer prize winner. 

—— 8-Point Economic Plan Implemented by Board. Guild Reporter 9:12 pl, June 1. 
Guild’s international economic board recommends “union security” . . . main- 
tenance of 5-day, 40-hour, time-and-a-half program. 

—— UP Limits Past Pay Offer to $2.50 Raise. Guild Reporter 9:12 p9, June 1. 

—— War Policies Top Agenda at Guild Convention. Guild Reporter 9:18 pl, June 15. 

—— “Whereas . . . Therefore Be It Resolved . . .” Guild Reporter 9:14 p9, July 4. 
Text of resolutions passed at Denver convention of the Guild. 

WERNE, 3=t"% War Labor Board Looms as Labor “Supreme Court.” E&P 75:20 
pl2, May 16. 


NEWSPAPER PRODUCTION AND MANAGEMENT 


Aasaaarp, Gorpon. It’s Time to Try Those Ideas for New Business—These Worked. 
Iowa Publisher 14:7 p38, May. 
Enlarging commercial printing department and other ideas. 
Anonymous. ANPA fundies = on Selling Methods. E&P 75:18 pS, May 2. 
Extra high pressure on distributors and advertisers by newspaper salesmen de- 
plored. 
—— Chattanooga Shakeup. Time 39:20 p70, May 20. 
McDonald forms News-Free Press after driving once powerful News te wall. 
—— Mr. Arnold and Newspapers. E&P 75:18 p18, May 2. 
Analysis of assistant attorney general’s “implacability toward newspapers . 
—— Newsprint Conservation Committee Recommends Ways to Save Paper. Na 
tional Publisher 21:7 p9, May. 
—— ODT Modifies Single Delivery Order; Offers Alternate Plans. E&P 75:22 p$, May 


30. 
—— OPA Freezes Newsprint Price at $50 a Ton Base Level. E&P 75:18 p$, May 2. 
—— PM Plus and Minus. Newsweek 19:26 p61, June 29. 
PM boasts on second birthday, “They said we wouldn’t last siz months. . .” 
—— Publisher Sets Up Shopping and Travel Services for Subscribers. American Press 
60:9 p14, July. 
—— Publishers Hope to Exceed 25% Delivery Mileage Cut. E&P 75:28 p8, June 6. 
—— Up to the Readers. E&P 75:23 p22, June 6. 
Readers asked if they are willing to pay more for paper or read skeletonized ad- 
vertising circular at present price. 
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—— War Economies Effected in All Departments. E&P 75:23 p6, June 6. 
— Production Is Theme of ANPA Mechanical convention. E&P 75:23 pé, 
une 6. 

Barnuakt, THomas F. NDPA Studies Merchandising and Advertising Services. Jour- 
NALISM QUARTERLY 19:2 p199, June. 

—a Grorce A. How Paper Moved Suburban Mail to Carrier. E&P 75:20 
p28, May 16. 
Changed system at Cedar Rapids, lowa, raises net circulation revenue. 

—— John W. Park Sees War Testing Mechanical Executives. E&P 75:23 p5, June 6. 

Burcuarp, Donap D. Professor Advises Newspapers How to Economize in Wartime. 
American Press 60:9 p10, July. 

CrosMan, Rapa L. Survey of the Effects of the War Upon the Economics of News- 
paper Publishing in Seven Rocky Mountain States. Colorado Editor, May. 
MclIntoss, Aan C. For That Lazy Newspaper, Pictures and Features Are Vitamins. 

Iowa Publisher 14:7 p5, May. 
Moore, Wr11aM M. Editors Select Favorite Features. Quill 30:6 p4, June. 
Editors, publishers tell why they prefer this or that syndicated feature. 
WiiuraMs, Micuagt. Views and Reviews. Commonweal 36:6 p132, May 29. 
Commercial control of press threatened with overthrow by drying up of adver- 
tising revenue. 


NEWSPAPER PRODUCTION AND MANAGEMENT—TYPOGRAPHICAL 


ALLEN, Jonn E. The Modern Newspaper. Jersey Publisher 7:5 p12, May. 
Head dress of a newsp2ver can be vigorous and legible at the same time. 
—— The Modern Newspaper. Iowa Publisher 14:5 p7, May. 
Simplicity is key to improved makeup. 
—— The Modern Newspaper. Iowa Publisher 14:6 p7, June. 
Date-line, rules should blend with type. 
“a Future Buying of Printers’ Supplies. Texas Press Messenger 17:5 p6, 


Address delivered by Bob Olmsted at South Texas Press Association meeting. 
—— Iron Found Practical Substitute for Nickel, Copper in Plating. E&P 75:28 p29, 
July 11. 
—— The Facts About the Availability of Printing Paper. Printers’ Ink 199:5 p40, 
May 1. 
Darrow, Joun F. Paper and Pulp Under Priorities. Paper Mill News 18:9 p12, May 2. 
Sreer, Henry B. Paper and the War. American Forests 48:5 p202, May. 
Explains reason for paper salvage campaign and lists uses of waste paper. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


AnonymMovs. Stroboflash on the Hoof. Newsweek 19:26 p61, June 29. 
Portable camera process of Milwaukee Journal stops action cold. 
Price, Jacx. Chicago Sun Organized Photo Staff in 830 Days. E&P 75:23 p18, June 6. 
—— No Present Need for Training Women Photogs. E&P 75:28 p16, July 11. 
—— Photo Services in Voluntary War Pool. E&P 75:29 p14, Ju Ty 1 18. 
3 major picture syndicates and Life have a pool for war photographs. 
—— War Photogs Trained at Signal Corps School. E&P 75:27 p30, July 4. 
Plenty of excitement as well as useful service for camera men. 


PUBLIC OPINION 


Anonymous. E&P Backs Heart-Patterson-McCormick Axis. Guild Reporter 9:12 p5, 
June 1. 
—— Is Pegler Our “Best” Columnist? Christian Century 59:20 p652, May 20. 
——N. Y. (Guild) Protests Pegler to FDR. Guild Reporter 9:12 p2, June 1. 
—— What Do Women Read? California Publisher 21:9 p12, June. 
They want, most of all, news of their men in the service. 
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Douivent, Louis. Educating Public Opinion for World Organization. Annals 222 p18, 
July. 
Co-editor of Free World discusses a world society. 
Ickes, Harotp L. What Is Fair Criticism in Wartime? Betenion 60:6 p9, June. 
“Must be well intentioned . . . enlightened . . . not obstructive of war effort.” 
Katz, Danizt. Do Interviewers Bias Poll Results? Public Opinion Quarterly 6:2 p248, 
Summer. 
Lorp Queenssoroveu, G. B. E. Hit Above the Belt! Rotarian 60:6 p10, June. 
A plea for the right type of patriotic criticism, by the president of the Royal So- 
ciety of St. George. 


PUBLICITY AND PROPAGANDA 


Anonymous. Coughlin Quits. Time 39:20 p68, May 18. 
—— Enemies at Home. New Republic 106: 19 p638, May 11. 

Brief excerpts from subversive pr 
—— Enemies at Home. New Republic 106: 22 p765, June 1. 

Further revelations of fifth-column contemporary literature. 

—— Hate? Time 39:20 p53, May 18. 
Should U. 8. people be made to hate? If s0, whom? Radio’s biggest problem. 

—— Hitler’s American Stooges. Look 6:15 p22, June 6. 
Warns that those who criticize our allies are serving Axis. Tells how to recognize 
Nazi propaganda, and discusses publishers aiding it. 

—— Liberty and the War. New Republic 106:24 p815, June 15. 

Fifth column publications constitute too obvious and imminent a danger to 

democratic cause to be tolerated. 

—— Propaganda Front. Time 39:28 p65, June 8. 

France broadcasting propaganda over wave length other than that allotted her. 
—— Tydings Says U.S. Press Releases Could Be Halved. E&P 75:23 p9, June 6. 
—— War of Propaganda. Time 39:19 p74, May 11. 

Spring radio offensives of Axis and United Nations. 

—— What Hitler Wants You to Think. Saturday Evening Post 214: p14, May 9. 

Reprint of OFF circular, “Divide and Conquer.” 

Buquet, Gzorces. Propaganda Sovietique. La Canada Frangais 29:8 p701, May. 

A critical discussion of arguments used in communistic propa 
Freiretp, Sipney A. Nazi Press Agentry and the American Press. Public Opinion 

Quarterly 6:2 p221, Summer. 

Horrer, Cuartes R. A Sociological Analysis of Propaganda. Social Forces 20:5 p445, 

May. 

Develops a definition of propaganda, and considers its effect i in a democratically 

organized state. 

MacLeisn, ArcuiBap. The Psychological Front. Vital Speeches 8: p424, May 1. 

Describes Nazi efforts and tells what America must do. 

Maper, Josepu H. Government Press Bureaus and Reporting of Public Affairs. Jour- 

NALISM QuaRTERLY 19:2 p172, June. 

Mock, James R. The Creel Committee in Latin America. Hispanic American Histori- 
cal Review 22:2 p262, May 

The leading historian of CPI tells of propaganda and counter-propaganda 25 

years before Nelson Rockefeller 
Pisxko, Ernest S. Words That May Shorten the War. Christian Century 59:25 p804, 

June 24. 

“Wilson’s 14 points made last world war worth fighting for Allies.” Can words 

once more turn tide of war and open way to peace? 

Rosenserc, James N. Words Are Triggers. Nation 154: 18 p511, May 2. 

Open letter to Arthur Garfield Hays, supporting Justice Department's drive vs. 

subversive publications. 
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Srorzia, Carto. What About Italy? Nation 154:19 p537, May 9. 
Former Italian foreign minister sees Fascist propaganda winning silent victories 
in U.S. 

Suirer, Wi111aM L. The Poison Pen. Atlantic 169:5 p548, May. 
Appeal to U.S. public to awake to danger threatened by 95 pro-Axis publications. 


RADIO AND THE PRESS 


Anonymous. CBS to S.A. Newsweek 19:22 p62, June 1. 
Columbia Broadcasting extends stations to South America. 

—— Directors’ Guild. Time 39:19 p76, May 11. 

Radio Directors’ Guild formed in Manhattan. 

—— Fly in the Appointment. Time 90:2 p63, July 13. 

Federal Communications Commission’s James L. Fly reappointed. Fighting 
against Sanders bill. 

—— Iowa for Iowans. Newsweek 39:26 p52, June 29. 

“Listen”—true stories of people—lowa’s newspaper of the air. 

—— Journalism Professor Says Radio News Has Helped Press. E&P 75:27 p28, July 4. 
“Solution of the radio problem will help determine the future prosperity of the 
press,” says Stanford’s Clifford Weigle. 

—— Listeners. Time 39:21 p39, May 25. 

Digest of Hooper survey of radio listeners. 

—— MaclLeish Hits “Misleading” Radio Preference Story. E&P 75:26 p4, June 27. 
Correction demanded by director of OFF of false impression made by excerpts 
from official report. Radio not declared more popular reporter than press. 

—— OFF Distributes Time-Table of Topics for Radio. E&P 75:18 p8, May 2. 

—— Radio Revolution? Time 39:21 p40, May 25. 

CBS new idea of programs that appeal to listeners; even housewives have brains. 

—— Shaking Down. Time 39:18 p58, May 4. 

Radio’s duties: entertain, tell the truth, sell consumers’ goods. Plan of OFF 
adopted. 

—— Sponsors Without Products. Newsweek 19:25 p65, June 22. 

—— U. S. Finds Radio Is Main News Source. Broadcasting 22:25 p7, June 22. 
Government survey indicates it leads newspapers in public preference. (This is 
the story to which Archibald MacLeish objected: see E&P 75:26 ph, June 27, 
op. cit.) 

Frrzpatricx, Dick. Radio’s Ever-Growing Appetite for News. Quill 30:5 p8, May. 

Hertincer, Herman S., anp Porter, Wi11aM A. Radio Regulations: A Case Study 
in Basic Policy Conflicts. Annals 221 p122, May. 

Is the operation of American broadcasting based on “public interest?” 

Smrru, Bernarp B. What’s Wrong With the Broadcasters? Harper’s Magazine 1105 
p83, June. 

“Monopolists” who do not control their own programs; operating for advertisers 
rather than public. 


RADIO AND THE WAR 


Anonymous. America Documented. Newsweek 19:18 p64, May 4. 
Radio program, “This Is History,” mirror of the people and the times. 
—— Broadcasters’ Front. Newsweek 19:21 p64, May 25. 
National Association of Broadcasters’ 20th annual convention in Cleveland. 
—— Cleveland Lingual System. Variety p33, June 24. 
Good detail on how Cleveland foreign language broadcasters met their wartime 
problems. 
—— Educators Consider War Propaganda. Broadcasting 22:19 p20, May 11. 
War’s impact on radio evident at 13th annual Institute for Education by Radio. 
—— For the Boys Abroad. Time 39:20 p54, May 18. 
New half-hour radio program for homesick lads in foreign service. 
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—— New Guide Is Issued by Army Covering Relations With Radio. Broadcasting 
28:2 p70, July 13. 

—— Revised Radio Code Clears Many Problems. Broadcasting 22:26 p7, June 29. 
Code of wartime practices for American broadcasters released by Office of Censor- 
ship. 

—— Short-wave Trespasser. Newsweek 19:24 p68, June 15. 

Diathermy machines used for short-wave transmitting. 

—— Voice of the Chief. Newsweek 19:26 p63, June 29. 

The story of a mysterious anti-Nazi radio station in Germany. 

—— War of Propaganda. Time 19:19 p74, May 11. 

Dorothy Thompson’s short-wave anti-Nazi broadcasts to Germany. 

—— “We Need No Goebbels.” Time 39:24 p37, June 15. 

Radio playwright Arch Oboler at Institute for Education by Radio at Columbus 
fumed, “Anger (on the radio) is what the people want and they want hate.” But 
Harvard’s Professor Friedrich says, “Can the methods of a Goebbels fashion the 
mind of a new democracy?” 

Benton, W1Lu1AM, Fy, James, AND LassweLi, Harop. Radio in Wartime. Univer- 
sity of Chicago Round Table 218, May 17. 

Describes “radio war” and considers problems of short-wave broadcasting, propa- 
ganda and free speech. 

Corwin, Norman. Radio and Morale. Saturday Review of Literature 25:27 p6, July 4. 
We are still behind the enemy in recognizing radio’s power. 

EastMan, Frep. Hate, Radio and Morale. Christian Century 59:21 p395, May 27. 
Is radio free from political control to do its best work? 

Hurcuens, Joun K. “This Is America Speaking—” New York Times Magazine p10, 
May 10. : 

Short-wave broadcasting’s part in the war. 

Kirsy, Epwarp, Bernays, E. L., Schornreip, Bernarp C., Batpwin, Rocer N., 
Harttey, J. Harrison, AND Lanpry, Rosert J. Is Radio Being Effectively Used 
in the War Effort? American Forum of the Air 4:18, May 8. 

MacLetsu, ArcuipaLtp. What Government Asks of Broadcasters. Broadcasting 22:20 
pl0, May 18. 

Radio industry urged to take lead in war job coordination. 

Netrets, Curtis. The Radio and the War. New Republic 106: 20 p666, May 18. 
Radio advertising critically examined. 

Pisxo, Ernest S. Tuning In on the Traitors. Christian Science Monitor Weekly Maga- 
zine Section p6, July 18. 

Germany short waves broadcasts for eight hours every day to listeners in North 
America. 

Roto, Cuartes J. Offensive via Short-Wave. Coronet 12:3 p135, July. 

With truth as its secret weapon and radio as its fourth arm, U. S. even now is 
invading the Axis nations. 

Ryan, J. Heraxp. In Case of Doubt, Ask the Censor. Broadcasting 22:19 p46, May 11. 
Hundreds of difficult questions receive answers. 


WAR AND THE PRESS 


Anonymous. A Job for Elmer Davis. New Republic 106:25 p847, June 22. 
Dismal picture of difficulties faced by OWI director. 
— —  ANPA Talks War. Newsweek 19:18 p60, May 4. 
ANPA meeting discussed shortages, advertising policies and war effort. 
Army Balks Davis’ Plans for Press at Spies’ Trial. EXP 75:28 p3, July 11. 
Rule of rigid secrecy defeats OWI effort to make public details of Nazi agents. 
Back From the Axis. Time 39:24 p69, June 15. 
Story of war correspondents interned by totalitarians. 
Censorship Fantasia. Time 39:23 p64, June 8. 
Import of reporters’ stories on 24-day tour of war plants nullified by censors. 
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Davis Pledges War News Truth, End to Conflicting Statements. E&P 75:29 ps8, 
July 18. 

Text of Elmer Davis’s Regulation No. 1 as head of OWI, list of his assisting per- 
sonnel. 

—— Doolittle Story Shows Effective War Censorship. E&P 75:22 p4, May 30. 

—— Expanding Don’ts. Time 90:1 p40, July 6. 

Censor Byron Price issues revised “voluntary censorship” code. 

—— Hudson Explains War Economies. E&P 75:28 p29, July 11. 
Everyone handling newsprint, he says, must be waste-conscious. 

—— Industrial Press Told It Has Vital Wartime Role. E&P 75:23 p88, June 6. 

—— Lippmann Takes Issue With MacLeish. Christian Century 59:18 p579, May 6. 
MacLeish warns publishers of Axis peace offensive launched this summer. Lipp- 
mann prefers President Wilson’s way—launching a peace offensive of his own. 

—— Marines Seek Help of Editors on Enlistments. American Press 60:9 p16, July. 
New Censor Code Warns Press on Spreading Rumors. E&P 75: 26 p26, June 27. 
Newspaper Association Officers Pledge 100% Aid to Scrap Drive. American Press 
60:9 pd, July. 

—— OWI In, OFF Out. Call, p8, June 26. 

Some praise for Elmer Davis, some slams for Archibald MacLeish. 

—— Pinch. Time 39:22 p52, June 1. 

Asher’s X-Ray banned for sedition. 

—— Press Has Cooperated Well in War, N. R. Howard Tells Blue Pencil Club. Ohio 
Newspaper 22:8 p3, May. 

Censorship official warns of “unspoken, unhinted dangers” ahead. 

—— Press Protests Censorship in Plant Explosion. E&P 75:23 p9, June 6. 

—— Publications of the Office of Civilian Defense. A.L.A. Bulletin 36:5 p356, May. 
Functional and subject analysis of the publications issued by OCD, prepared in 
its own office for aid to librarians. 

—— Repatriated American Correspondents Found Axis Pudding Grim and the Coffee 
“Ersatz Rain.” Newsweek 19:24 p56, June 15. 

—— Suggests Newspaper Pool of War-Winning Ideas. E&P 75:27 p14, July 4. 
Letter from PM’s W. T. McCleery. 

—— Surmises. E&P 75:21 p20, May 23. 

Policy of candor called for between press and newsmaking officials. 

—— The Foggy War. E&P 75:22 p18, May 30. 

“News of the war effort ought to be 24-karat—the truth so far as it can be told 
. . . least possible lag.” 

—— The Press Must Be America’s Wartime University. Life 18:2 p11, July 13. 
Condensation of Justice Douglas’ speech to Oregon Newspaper Publishers June 
20. 

—— 22 U. S. Correspondents Return After Five-month Internment. E&P 75:28 p8, 
June 6. 

—— War Information Setup Taking Shape. Broadcasting 22:26 p7, June 29. 

Some preliminary discussion of the early development of OWI 
—— What Sense Censorship? Time 39:25 p58, June 22. 
Yank for the Yanks. Newsweek 19:20 p48, May 18. 
New army paper gets going and starts drawing soldier staff from ranks. 

Auten, Cuas. L. The Primary Job of the Press. National Publisher 21:7 p$, May. 
Duties of the press in wartime described—targely morale maintenance. 

BranveNnBErG, Greorce A. Censorship, Delivery Problems Discussed at Inland Meet- 
ing. E&P 75:21 p5, May 23. 

Wrigley Says Advertising Can Help Nation Win the War. E&P 75:18 p5, May 2. 

Brown, Fioyp A. Keeping Up Morale. Ohio Newspaper 22:8 p6, May. 

CreeL, Georce. Wanted: Opposition. American Mercury 54:222 p666, June. 

Freedom of public expression of war policies necessary to democracy. 

Dasney, Virarntus. Press and Morale. Saturday Review of Literature 25:27 p5, July 4. 

Only a few sour notes are marring a commendable record 
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Denny, Haro. Denny Tells Story of Capture in Libya. E&P 75:23 pl2, June 6. 
Fron, Nat. A Bataan Reporter’s Letter to American Editors. E&P 75:21 p19, May 


23. 
Calls for less optimistic slanting of news, so people can realize real fighting is 
head 


a , 

Lascu, Ropert. Chicago Patriot, “The World’s Greatest Newspaper.” Atlantic 169:9 
p691 June. 
Why is R. R. McCormick allowed peace-time freedom in war-time? 

MarsHa., S. L. A. Curious Is the Course of the Censors— Quill 30:5 p3, May. 

Mownrer, Epear AnszL. Informing the Citizen in a World at War. Publishers’ Weekly 
142: 1 p6, July 4. 
An OFF insider tells of government propaganda efforts. 

Ross, Artur. Shop Talk at Thirty. E&P 75:26 p$2 June 27. 
Business of military communications . . . “in hands of men who take it 100% 
seriously.” 

—— Shop Talk at Thirty. E&P 75:29 p32, July 18. 
News lag after war events is decried. Perspective called for. 

—— Shop Talk at Thirty. E&P 75:23 p40, June 6. 
Problems of military and naval censorship. Uniformity of rules demanded in 
censorship and public relations matters. 

—— Shop Talk at Thirty. E&P 75:22 p32, May 30. 
Review of plight of American correspondents in Japanese hands. 

ScuHnewer, Waurer E. Clues From Press Help to Trap U. S. Enemies. E&P 75:29 p4, 
July 18. 
FBI given valuable information by press on saboteurs and other enemies. 

—— War Dries up N. Y. Flood of Job-seeking Newsmen. E&P 75:29 p6, July 18. 

Tuackrey, Russevt I. What. Some Newspapers Are Doing to Combat War Hysteria. 
JOURNALISM QUARTERLY 19:2 p179, June. 

Tuomson, CHar.zs. The R>le of Cultural Exchange in Wartime. Association of Ameri- 
can Colleges Bulletin, 20:5 p252, May. 
Discusses the development of understanding among nations, as distinct from 
propaganda. 

Wricut, Josern A. Survey Traces Effect of War on Small Newspapers. American 
Press 60:9 p18, July. 


A Selected Bibliography 
From British Journals 
April, May and June, 1942 
Edited by Siegfried Mickelson 


In this bibliography the following abbreviations are used: NW, Newspaper 
World; WPN, World’s Press News; J, Journalist. 


BRITISH PRESS 


AnonyMovs. All Union Members Must Join in Fight for Press Freedom. J 25:5 p49, 
May-June. 
Most dangerous trend is toward merging of newspapers. 

——— Allied Newspapers Limited; The Duty of the Press; Lord Kemsley’s Review. 
WPN 27:694 p7, June 18. 
Kemsley’s statement at general meeting of Allied Newspapers, Ltd. 
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—— Combing Out Journalists. WPN 27:691 p38, May 28. 
Every fit man under 41 to be taken by armed forces. 
—— Illustrated London News :100. WPN 27:689 p11, May 14. 
Newspaper celebrates centenary 
—— Mirror: Pictorial Newspapers. "WEN 27:690 pl2, May 21. 
Mirror increases profits. 
a Shareholding list “Formidable Tale of Anonymity.” NW 2311 p3, April 


poche Express says public is entitled to know who owns newspapers. 
—— Move to Discuss Internal Control of Press. NW 2308 pl, April 4. 
Morrison sympathetic to proposal that press regulate itself. 
——— Newspapers Sell War Maps by the Million. WPN 27:686 p10, April 23. 
——N. U. J. Rejects Press Tribunal Proposal. NW 2309 pl, April 11. 
Calls proposal for press to regulate itself an “insidious form of star chamber.” 
—— Press Has Led War Effort When Government Has Lagged, Says President. 
NW 2309 p8, April 11. 
Tom Foster of N. U. J. pays tribute to journalists in presidential address. 
—— Spender of the Westminster. NW 2320 p2, June 27. 
J. A. Spender’s obituary. 
—— Statistics Show Significant Variations in Use of Media. WPN 27: 691 p3, May 28. 
Advertising develops new angles to meet space rationing. 
—— Swaffer Calls for Dedication to the Freedom of the Press. WPN 27:689 p8, 
May 14. 
Speakers at press vigilance meeting call for preservation of press freedom. 
Ley, J. = T. The Newspaper’s Place in the Education of the People. J 25:4 p39, 
April. 
Newspaper tax would be first step toward suppression. 


CENSORSHIP AND PROPAGANDA 


Apams, Bux. Why Not Trust Air Correspondents? WPN 27: 690 p12, May 21. 
Complains of bans against radio men. 

Anonymous. Aubrey Morgan and B. I. Services. WPN 27:698 p3, June 11. 
Morgan appears to be actual editor-in-chief under Butler. 

—— BPS: “No Call for Blanket Testimonial.” WPN 27:689 p10, May 14. 
Correspondents in New York defend British Press Service. 

—— Chinese Plans. WPN 27:695 p12, June 25. 
Chinese propaganda develops. 

—— Criticism Was Held Up. NW 2320 pl, June 27. 
Attlee admits ban on criticism of government’s desert fighting news policy. 

—— Daily Worker Optimistic. WPN 27:694 p8, June 18. 
Removal of ban is now question of “when”. 

—— Dutch “Propaganda” Is Information. WPN 27:688 p14, May 7. 
Discussion of Dutch government information bureau. 

—— End Press Muddle in U. S. A. WPN 27:687 p7, April 30. 
Criticism of futile British propaganda which fails to tell story of Britain to 
American people. 

——— Give the Facts About Our Shipping Losses. NW 2318 pl, June 13. 
British newspapers ask for reversal of policy. 

—— Government’s Attitude to the Press. WPN 27:690 p8, May 21. 
Distribution of news from official quarters to the press is further restricted. 

——— Government “Not Bursting to Quarrel with Press.” NW 2308 p9, April 4. 
But will not hesitate to use regulation 2D if necessary. 

—— How Propaganda Is Stimulating Production. NW 2309 p3, April 11. 
Ministry of Supply uses highly efficient public relations. 

—— Morrison and Government Adamant. WPN 27: 693 p8, June 11. 
Daily Worker ban not to be withdrawn. 
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—— Mr. Butler Blames Press for U. S. Misunderstanding. NW 2317 p2, June 6. 
Says American journalists get their material from British newspapers. 
—— News for Russia. WPN 27:686 p7, April 23. 
Wide range of facilities made available to Soviet corr 
— — Decision Delayed Release of Molotov Visit Pictures. NW 2319 pl, June 


| nearly cost dailies use of pictures. 

—— “Suspend Astrological Features” Appeal to N.P.A. NW 2317 pl, June 6. 
Bracken turns down request in Commons. 

—— The Cash Cost of Poor Propaganda. WPN 27:690 p3, May 21. 
Propaganda in U. S. is a tremendously costly failure. 

—— The Very Sad Case of the British Press Service to the U. S. A. WPN 27:688 
p38, May 7. 
Criticism of inaction and inefficiency of sizeable British propaganda force in U. 8. 

—— 27 Government Departments Employ Over 1,000 on Public Relations Work. 
NW 2816 p38, May 30. 
Table showing number of employes and cost in each department. 

—— Ways to End U.S. A. Muddle. WPN 27:688 p5, May 7. 
Suggests opening more bureaus, publicizing agency, using documentary films 
to add value to efforts of Press Service. 

—— What George Gibson Says of British Press Service. WPN 27: 689 pS, 12, May 14. 
Outstanding Labor leader and publicist discusses deficiencies of service. Suggests 
firing the whole lot. 


FOREIGN NEWS SOURCES AND FOREIGN PRESS 


Anonymous. Allies and Axis in Stockholm. WPN 27: 692 p7, June 4. 
Returning correspondent describes Swedish news sources and competition for 
news. 
—— Dragooned Press Confers. WPN 27:692 p8, June 4. 
Description of Axis press conference at Venice in April. 
—— France Maintains Tradition. WPN 27:695 p10, June 25. 
French newspaper men edit daily in London. 
—— Growth of the Foreign Press in Britain. WPN 27:691 pll, May 28. 
70 war-born foreign newspapers published in England. More coming. 
—— Journalism in Russia. WPN 27:684 p9, April 9. 
Russian newspaper man describes status of press. 
—— Relations Between Foreign Journalists and Soviet Press Department Improving. 
NW 2320 p8, June 27. 
News Chronicle correspondent describes changed conditions. 
—— Restricted Facilities of Foreign Journalists in Soviet Union. NW 2315 p?, May 
23. 
Russians err on side of caution, says Mrs. Haldane. 
—— Stories of Europe’s Underground Press. NW 2316 p13, May 30. 
Article describes publication of three papers on Continent. 
—— Swedish Press and Freedom. WPN 27:694 p12, June 18. 
Description of Nazi pressure. 


NEWS GATHERING AND THE PRESS ASSOCIATIONS 


Anonymous. AP Opens New Bureau. WPN 27:689 p9, May 14. 
Sets up Northeast Africa bureau at Cairo. 
—— Allied Labor News Service. WPN 27:686 p8, April 23. 
News agency launched in New York. 
—— Hulton’s Cease in S. America. WPN 27:687 p9, April 30. 
British news agency withdrawn from Argentina and Brazil in favor of U. S. 
organizations. 
—— Press Wireless. WPN 27:691 p9, May 28. 
New direct circuit opened from Egypt to U. S. 
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—— Press Facilities at Cairo. WPN 27:693 p7, June 11. 

—— Transmit Quicker to USA. WPN 27:685 p7, April 16. 
Press Wireless expands facilities between America and London. To use cables 
and wireless facilities. 

—— UP Invade S. Africa and India. WPN 27:685 p6, April 16. 
Breaks Reuter’s monopoly in two fields. 


MINISTRY OF INFORMATION 


Anonymous. Axis Photos in British Press. WPN 27: 683 p8, A 
M. o. I. offers to help write captions. Argument as to fe dog photos should be 
used. 


—— “Breb” Receives the O.B.E. WPN 27:694 p9, June 18. 
Newsmen. enthusiastic over award. 
—— New Cable Censorship Wise Government Move Says Brendan Bracken. NW 
2313 p2, May 9. 
M. o. I. chief defends action. 
—— New M. o. I. Check Service. WPN 27: 683 p12, April 2. 
M. o. I. establishes department of counter-propaganda and enemy news; collects 
news, checks facts. 
—— Press Cables That Caused Government to Change Censorship Policy. NW 2311 
p9, April 25. 
M. o. I. publishes samples. 
—— Recognition for War Artists. WPN 27:691 p8, May 28. 
M. o. I. makes good use of artistic talent. 
—— Russo-British Exchange. WPN 27:690 pls, May 21. 
Russian M. o. I. branch overcomes suspicion. 
—— Why Government Has Tightened Cable Censorship. NW 2308 p10, April 4. 
Will stop messages calculated to promote ill-feeling among United Nations. 
Karic, Water. Walter Karig Sends a “Heart” Message to British M. o. I. WPN 
27:693 p$, June 11. 
American journalist pleads for realistic attitude. 


WAR AND PRESS — WAR CORRESPONDENTS 


Anonymous. Arm War Correspondents? NW 2312 pl, May 2. 

J. L. Hodson argues war office should grant army rank to newsmen. 

—— Daily Mail Correspondent Was With Madagascar Expedition. NW 2315 p3, 
May 23. 

—— Despatches of British Journalists in Russia Losing Weight. NW 2318 p2, June 13. 
Farson complains that Russians choke up news sources to own and correspond- 
ents’ disadvantage. 

—— Hodson’s Epic Flight East. WPN 27:688 p7, May 7. 

Sunday Times man makes 17,000-mile journey. 
—— Ostriches in the Army. WPN 27:683 p11, April 2. 
Army fails to see importance of press, newspaper men. 

—— Release of Libyan News Under Fire. WPN 27:695 p3, June 25. 
Official communiqués blamed for public’s sense of frustration. 

—— Reporters at St. Nazaire. WPN 27:684 p7, April 9. 

Two newsmen with Commandos during raid. 

—— Singapore Press’s Last Days. NW 2319 p11; June 20. 

Singapore Free Press published until two days before city’s fall. 

—— Those Reports From Libya. WPN 27: 695 p5, June 25. 

Writing concerning campaign was foolishly optimistic. 

—— Three Good Northern War Writers. WPN 87. 695 pl4, June 25. 
Correspondents from Northern newspapers establish reputations. 

—— War Correspondents’ Difficulties in Burma. NW 2310 p8, April 18. 
Long distances, lack of facilities contributed to hardships. 





News Notes 


Edited by Douglass W. Miller 


News for inclusion in this section . . . activities of schools and departments 
of journalism, staff appointments and changes, curricular developments and 


the like .. . 


must reach Professor Miller, School of Journalism, Syracuse 


University, by the first of the month preceding publication. News for the 
December issue must reach him by November 1. 


R. Frank Luther Mott, for the last 

fifteen years director of the School 

of Journalism, State University of Iowa, 

became dean of the School of Journalism, 

University of Missouri, on August 1. He 
succeeds the late Frank Lee Martin. 

Dean Mott has for years been an Amer- 
ican leader in education for journalism. 
He was president of the American Asso- 
ciation of Schools and Departments of 
Journalism in 1929; editor of the Jour- 
NALISM QuARTERLY from 1930 to 1934; 
chairman of the Council on Research in 
Journalism from 1935 to 1938. He has 
served on many AASDJ and American 
Association of Teachers of Journalism 
committees, and on the National Council 
on Professional Education for Journalism 
since its founding. 

Author and editor of many books, 
Dean Mott is best-known for his three- 
volume “History of American Magazines” 
which won the Pulitzer prize in history 
for 1988 and his “American Journalism, a 
History,” published last year. He has 
edited four collections of outstanding 
news stories, a collection of short stories 
and a number of other volumes. He is 
the author of many artigles and short 
stories. 

Born in Iowa in 1886, Dean Mott re- 
ceived his Ph.B. degree from the Univer- 
sity of Chicago in 1907. He studied at 
Columbia University between 1919 and 
1928, and was awarded M.A. and Ph.D. 
degrees there. He was a member of the 
University of Iowa faculty for twenty-one 
years, becoming assistant professor of 
English in 1921 and director of the School 
of Journalism in 1927. He has edited two 
Iowa weekly newspapers, and was for 
some years an editor of the Midland. 


The Iowa School of Journalism will 
temporarily be under the direction of 
Dean Harry K. Newburn of the College 
of Liberal Arts, pending the appointment 
of a new director. 

- * * 


New dean of the School of Journalism, 
Montana State University, is James L. C. 
Ford, formerly of the staff of the Depart- 
ment of Journalism, University of Cali- 
fornia. He succeeds Dean Arthur L. 
Stone, founder of the School, who has 
retired. 

Dean Ford, a graduate of Lawrence 
College, holds a master’s degree in jour- 
nalism from the University of Wisconsin. 
Before becoming a journalism teacher he 
served the United Press, the New York 
bureau of the Chicago Tribune and Pop- 
ular Science Monthly. He was a member 
of the faculty of the School of Journalism, 
University of Oregon, for a year before 
going to California in 1940. 


* am as 


Clifton E. Harper has been named as- 
sistant professor in the Henry W. Grady 
School of Journalism, University of 
Georgia, to succeed Willett M. Kempton, 
now with the OEM in Atlanta. 

Last year Mr. Harper taught in the 
School of Journalism, Montana State 
University. He holds a bachelor’s degree 
from Baylor University and a master’s in 
journalism from Louisiana State Univer- 
sity, and has completed residence require- 
ments for a Ph.D. at the University of 
Missouri. 

Mr. Harper has been editor of several 
prize-winning Louisiana newspapers, and 
is the author of “A Short History of 
Northwest Louisiana,” “Writing News for 
the Country Press” and “How to Write 
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Feature Articles for the Country Press.” 
In 1926 he revived the Louisiana Press 
Association after it had been twenty 
years inactive. 

* 7 * 


George R. Rinehart’s appointment as 
acting assistant professor in the Depart- 
ment of Journalism, University of Kan- 
sas, increases the staff to six men. 

Professor Rinehart was for seven years 
on the journalism staff at West Virginia 
and assisted for a year at Stanford and 
at Wisconsin. He has had more than ten 
years of news and advertising experience. 
He received the B.A. from DePauw in 
1930 and the M.A. in journalism from 
Wisconsin in 1932 and has done work 
toward the Ph.D. at Stanford and Wis- 
consin. He will teach editorial and adver- 
tising courses at Kansas and assist with 
supervision of the Daily Kansan. 

Gordon A. Sabine succeeds Verdun 
Daste as instructor in journalism at Kan- 
sas. Mr. Daste is acting chairman of the 
journalism department at Loyola of New 
Orleans and also has charge of publicity. 

Mr. Sabine comes directly from the 
staff of the Wisconsin State Journal at 
Madison, but he has had two years of 
teaching experience at the University of 
Wisconsin. His B.A. and M.A. were re- 
ceived at Wisconsin. Besides his experi- 
ence on the Madison paper, Mr. Sabine 
worked for several years on the Lynch- 
burg, Va., News. At Kansas, he will teach 
news and editing courses and will assist 
in supervision of the student daily. 


* * ” 


Albert Horlings has been named to the 
permanent staff of the Department of In- 
dustrial Journalism and Printing, Kansas 
State College, with the rank of assistant 
professor. He succeeds Hillier Kriegh- 
baum, who was on leave of absence last 
spring semester to cover the War Produc- 
tion Board for United Press, and who 
resigned at the expiration of his leave. 

Professor Horlings received his bache- 
lor’s degree from the University of Min- 
nesota in 1934 and his master’s from the 
University of Hawaii in 1936. He has 
been a member of the staff of the Omaha 
World-Herald, Newsweek, the New Re- 
public and the Pittsburgh Bulletin-Index 
and for two years edited a weekly news- 
paper at Whiting, Iowa. 
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Ralph R. Lashbrook, associate profes- 
sor, returned to active duty in the De- 
partment at Kansas State on August 1 
from a sabbatical leave which he spent 
doing graduate work and teaching in the 
Department of Agricultural Journalism, 
University of Wisconsin. 

Charles M. Platt, instructor during 
Professor Lashbrook’s absence, has be- 
come director of public relations for the 
Radford Ordnance Works, Radford, Vir- 
ginia. 

* + _ 

Dr. Lawrence R. Campbell of the Me- 
dill School of Journalism, Northwestern 
University, joined the staff of the De- 
partment of Journalism, University of 
California, Berkeley, as an assistant pro- 
fessor, beginning in the August term. Dr. 
Campbell is co-author of “Effective News 
Reporting,” a syllabus and workbook re- 
cently published by Macmillan. 

He formerly was on the staff of the 
School of Journalism, University of Illi- 
nois, had served on the editorial staff of 
the Rotarian, edited Drug Progress, 
monthly publication of the Illinois Phar- 
maceutical Association, was on the staff 
of the Chicago Journal of Commerce and 
was a member of the department of 
marketing research in the Lord and 
Thomas advertising agency, — He 
sneceeds James L. C. F 


+ * * 


Dr. Alfred McClung Lee has been ap- 
pointed professor and chairman, Depart- 
ment of Sociology, Wayne University, 
Detroit. He has taught subjects in jour- 
nalism, advertising and sociology at the 
University of Kansas, Yale University 
and New York University and has served 
as executive director of the Institute for 
Propaganda Analysis, New York. At 
Wayne, beginrting in the fall of 1942, 
he will continue to teach a course in 
“Public Opinion and Propaganda.” 

* * a 

Lauren K. Soth, editor of the Jowa 
Farm Economist published at Iowa State 
College, entered military service in July 
as a reserve first lieutenant. He has been 
assigned to an officer’s field artillery re- 
fresher school. The journalism course 
he taught, “The Presentation of Eco- 
nomic Information,” has been discon- 
tinued for the duration. 
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Guy Tanner, manager of the Campus 
Publishing Company, Madison, Wis., has 
been appointed typographic instructor in 
the School of Journalism, University of 
Wisconsin. Mr. Tanner supervised the 
typographic laboratory at Wisconsin 
some years ago. 

* * * 


Robert Buchanan, instructor in the 
School of Journalism, University of Illi- 
nois, has joined the United States Army 
Air Corps and is stationed at Jefferson 
Barracks, Mo. 


. * 


Graduate assistants appointed at the 
School of Journalism, Syracuse Univer- 
sity, include Robert Murphy, instructor 
in journalism and director of publicity, 
Westminster College; William Hartman, 
director of public relations, Mesa College, 
Grand Junction, Colorado; Marjorie Hin- 
ners, reporter, Syracuse, N. Y., Post- 
Standard; and Mrs. Ruth Williams Ricci, 
editor, Hilton, N. Y., Record. Dolores 
Swanson, assistant director of publicity, 
Lake Placid Club, has been appointed to 
a New York Press Association fellowship 
in the School of Journalism. 


* * * 


Henry Ladd Smith, for the last two 
years lecturer in the School of Journalism, 
University of Minnesota, has been com- 
missioned a lieutenant, senior grade, in 
the United States Navy. Granted leave 
from Minnesota, he will be replaced dur- 
ing the coming year by Siegfried Mickel- 
son, who held a similar position last year 
as replacement for Dr. Ralph O. Naf- 
ziger. Dr. Nafziger has returned to his 
Minnesota position after a year in Wash- 
ington, the last six months as chief of the 
media division, bureau of intelligence, 
OWI. 

Professor Smith, before his call by the 
Navy, completed his work for the Ph.D. 
degree in history at the University of 
Wisconsin. 

* * 7 


Gerald Cosgrove, associate editor of the 
South Bend, Ind., Tribune, has been ap- 
pointed a full time instructor in the De- 
partment of Journalism, University of 
Notre Dame. Mr. Cosgrove has been 
connected with the Tribune for fifteen 
years. 
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Burton L. Hotaling, instructor in jour- 
nalism at Tulane University, has been 
commissioned a lieutenant, junior grade, 
in the United States Naval Reserve. He 
will serve in the air intelligence division. 

. * _ 


William C. Hoffman, Jr., lecturer in the 
law of the press in the Department of 
Journalism, Drake University, has been 
commissioned an ensign in the United 
States coast guard and has taken up ac- 
tive duty on a coast guard cutter. 

Emery H. Ruby, Drake public rela- 
tions officer and former head of the De- 
partment of Journalism, will offer the 
course in press law. Mr. Ruby, who work- 
ed during 1941 and 1942 with Dr. George 
Gallup and with the research department 
of Time, also will offer a seminar in 
reader-interest research next spring. 


. * * 


Professor Joseph B. Cowan of the 
Department of Journalism, Texas Tech- 
nological College, has joined the OWT, 
southwest region, Dallas, as an assistant 
information specialist. 


* * - 


Professor William Taylor, chairman of 
the School of Journalism, Kent State 
University, became head of the morale 
department of the Sperry Gyroscope 
Company, Brooklyn, in June. Frederick 
B. Marbut, assistant professor, will serve 
as acting chairman while Professor Tay- 
lor is on leave of absence. 


Additional Committees 
Named for AATJ 


Committees on journalism education 
and the war and on adaptation of the 
liberal arts curriculum in journalism to 
war-time needs have been appointed by 
Douglass W. Miller, AATJ president, the 
latter committee being named at the re- 
quest of the United States Office of Edu- 
cation. 

With Dr. Fred E. Merwin, Rutgers 
University, as chairman, the committee 
on journalism education and the war in- 
cludes Professor Henry E. Birdsong, 
Temple University; Dean Kenneth Ol- 
son, Northwestern University; Dean John 
E. Drewry, University of Georgia; and 
Dr. Ralph O. Nafziger, University of 
Minnesota. 
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Dean Frank L. Mott, University of 
Missouri, is chairman of the liberal arts 
curriculum committee, which includes W. 
Emerson Reck, Colgate University, and 
Herschel M. Colbert, Grinnell College. 


Specialized Course Offered 
Women at Wisconsin 


A new curriculum in journalism for 
women students, “Specialized Women’s 
Fields,” is to be inaugurated by the 
School of Journalism, University of Wis- 
consin, this fall. 

The new course is for women who wish 
special training in fashion writing or ad- 
vertising, or in newspaper and magazine 
writing on foods, nutrition, household 
furnishing and decoration, textiles and 
clothing design. It is being developed 
through the cooperation of the Depart- 
ment of Home Economics and the School 
of Journalism. 

Professor Frances Zuill, director of 
home economics, has drawn up a selection 
of courses in house furnishing, costume 
design, textiles, nutrition and dietetics, 
household management and consumer 
problems which women in journalism may 
elect. Director Grant M. Hyde has fitted 
them into the journalism curriculum so 
that women students may obtain a com- 
bination of the two fields. 


Medill School Installs 
Newspaper Production Lab 


At the request of the Cook County 
Publishers Association, the Medill School 
of Journalism, Northwestern University, 
is installing three linotype machines, two 
platen presses and a Miehle flatbed press. 
These, plus new type faces, a proof press 
and composing stones, will be used for 
teaching men on Cook County papers 
linotype maintenance and operation and 
press work. 

In the third quarter, Northwestern 
students may take advantage of the new 
laboratories in a newspaper production 
management course. Although classes 
have not yet been definitely outlined, 
they will include training in composing 
and setting forms, cost accounting and 
estimating and print design and display. 

The instructors, Professors Charles L. 
Allen and Albert A. Sutton, “do not hope 
to turn out printers, but to prepare stu- 
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dents for understanding and evaluating 
production room problems.” 


Three Schools 
Issue Alumni Directories 

The third edition of the Alumni Direc- 
tory of the School of Journalism, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, was issued in August. 
A 48-page publication, the Directory in- 
cludes lists of the teaching staff and 
graduate assistants throughout the his- 
tory of the school, a bibliography of fac- 
ulty publications, a roster of alumni and 
non-graduates and lists of those holding 
doctor of philosophy degrees with a minor 
in journalism and master of arts degrees 
in journalism from the University of Wis- 
consin. A directory of graduates and of 
those holding master of science degrees 
in agricultural journalism is also included. 

“Washington and Lee Men in Journa- 
lism” is the title of a 44-page booklet 
issued by the Lee Memorial Journalism 
Foundation at Washington and Lee Uni- 
versity in June. The booklet presents tab- 
loid biographies of Washington and Lee 
journalism graduates known to be in jour- 
nalistic occupations, and lists of those 
not in journalism and those who failed 
to answer the questionnaire on which the 
booklet is based. 

Technical Journalism News from Iowa 
State College, an annual publication of 
62 mimeographed pages, lists all Iowa 
State journalism graduates and gives a 
large quantity of alumni news and news 
of the activities of the Department of 
Technical Journalism and its staff. 


Pollard Publishes 
Public Notice Index 


“Index of the Public Notice Laws of 
the 48 States” is the title of a two-volume 
publication of 740 pages just edited and 
issued by James E. Pollard, director. 
School of Journalism, Ohio State Univer- 
sity. The work, priced at $10 a set, makes 
available in well-indexed form the 20,000 
public notice laws of the United States. 


Prof. Hulten Serves 
Bureau of Budget 

Charles M. Hulten, associate professor 
of journalism at the University of Ore- 
gon, spent the summer as consultant to 
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the Bureau of the Budget in Washington, 
D. C., doing public relations work with 
the unified war information service. He 
plans to return to Eugene for the open- 
ing of the fall term at the University in 
1943. 


Kentucky Press Association 
Moves to University 


The Kentucky Press Association has 
moved its state headquarters to the De- 
partment of Journalism, University of 
Kentucky. Victor R. Portmann, assistant 
professor of journalism, has been desig- 
nated secretary-field manager of the asso- 
ciation. He has been relieved of part of 
his teaching load in order to manage the 
work of the office. 


War Emphasis Given 
Nevada Journalism Courses 


The course in news interpretation at 
the University of Nevada has been re- 
titled “Interpreting the Day’s News in 
Wartime” to emphasize news of the war. 
The course not only will follow war news 
but will discuss how to read such news in 
the newspaper. Articles written in the 
editorial writing course are to deal with 
the subjects concerned with the war and 
most of the course in social problems in 
journalism will be devoted to those aris- 
ing out of the war. 


ANPA Essay Award 
Announced for 1942-43 


For a second year the American News- 
paper Publishers Association will give a 
cash prize— $500 in 1942-43—and a 
gold medal to the student in “a regularly 
organized college, school or department of 
journalism” for a 2,500-word monograph 
on newspaper achievement. Subject for 
the current contest, which closes January 
1, is “The Achievements of the Newspa- 
per in Public Service During War.” 

Three typed copies of each competing 
monograph must be submitted to the of- 
fice of the president of ANPA, 370 Lex- 
ington Avenue, New York City, by the 
closing date. Competitors’ names must 
not appear on manuscripts, but are to be 
included in sealed envelopes accompany- 
ing the scripts. Further information may 
be obtained from Dean Kenneth E. Ol- 
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son, secretary, National Council for Pro- 
fession Education for Journalism, North- 
western University, Evanston, IIl. 


Newspaper Collection 
Available for Research 


More than 20,000 bound volumes of 
newspaper files now are available in the 
special collection of the University of Tlli- 
nois Library which grants liberal privi- 
leges to visiting scholars. In many cases 
photostats or microfilms are made to fill 
specific requests, as newspapers are not 
ordinarily sent out on interlibrary loans. 

The history of the newspaper collection 
from its beginning in 1909 is traced in 
the leading article in the May, 1942, issue 
of Illinois Libraries published in Spring- 
field, Ill., by the Illinois State Library. 
Currently received are 217 titles. Among 
special types of papers represented are 
American foreign language, European, 
Latin American, labor, Socialist, religious 
and agricultural newspapers as well as 
Civilian Conservation Corps and Army 
unit publications. 


Notes 


Professor William F. Swindler, head of 
the Department of Journalism, Univer- 


sity of Idaho, and secretary of the Idaho 
State Editorial Association, received his 
doctor of philosophy degree in journalism 
and public law from the University of 
Missouri in June. Dr. Swindler wrote his 
dissertation on “Phases of International 
Law Affecting the Flow of International 
News Communication.” For several years 
Dr. Swindler has made an intensive study 
of law relating to newspapers and te 
newspaper coverage of public affairs. 
o . * 


Dr. Fred E. Merwin, director of the 
School of Journalism, Rutgers University, 
was in Washington for part of the sum- 
mer as a staff member of the media divi- 
sion, bureau of intelligence, OWI. 

* -_ * 


The Editors Hall of Fame has been 
moved from temporary quarters in the 
University Auditorium to permanent lo- 
cation in Gregory Hall, home of the 
School of Journalism, University of Ili- 
nois. The Hall of Fame was established 
by the School in 1927. Nine busts of men 
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famous in American journalism now 
stand in the hall. 


* ” ca 


The Department of Journalism, Tem- 
ple University, has moved into new 
quarters with classroom and laboratory 
facilities for all journalism classes and all 
undergraduate publications. 


* * + 


J. Douglas Perry, assistant professor 
of journalism, Temple University, spent 
the summer as a general assignment re- 
porter for the Indianapolis, Ind., Star. 


* * * 


Dr. Ralph D. Casey, director of the 
School of Journalism, University of Min- 
nesota, spent August in Washington, 
D. C., as special consultant to the OWI. 


* - * 


Warren L. Jones has been added to the 
staff of the University of Georgia Alumni 
Office to assist with public relations work. 
Mr. Jones will continue his part-time in- 
structional work in the Henry W. Grady 
School of Journalism. 

* * * 


Professor Raymond B. Nixon, head, 
Department of Journalism, Emory Uni- 
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versity, was awarded a Ph.D. degree by 
the University of Minnesota in June, 
with major in political science and double 
minor in journalism. Dr. Nixon’s thesis 
is a study of the political implications of 
the career of Henry W. Grady. 

2 


* * 


Gerald W. Young, director of publicity 
and head of journalism instruction at 
Ohio Wesleyan University, spent part of 
each week during the summer acting as 
special consultant on circulation prob- 
lems at the Crowell-Collier Publishing 
Company, Springfield, Ohio. 

* . * 

Portraits of three distinguished Georgia 
newspaper men have been added to the 
Georgia Press Association’s Journalistic 
Hall of Fame at the Henry W. Grady 
School of Journalism, University of 
Georgia. Editors thus honored were the 
late James R. Gray and Major John S. 
Cohen of the Atlanta Journal and Wil- 
liam G. Sutlive of the Savannah Press. 

_ * *~ 


Siegfried Mickelson, lecturer in jour- 
nalism, University of Minnesota, spent 
the summer editing the Cairo, Ill., Daily 
Citizen. 





